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EVERY BODY'S A L B V M. 


AN EXECUTION AT SEA. 

A SKETCH. 

4 *A man may smile and smile—and be a villain still.’’ 


We sometimes meet, in the ordinary walks of life, 
with those who, either from envy or malice, secreily 
endeavor to injure Olliers, on whom they bestow per¬ 
sonally all the attention and kindness that friendship 
could expect or xeceive. Such characters are con¬ 
temptible enough ; yet such there are—and compared 
to them, the highway robber is more generous and no¬ 
ble. But I did not intend to speak of these craven 
creatures when I made the foregoing quotation. 1 
was thinking of one whe proved at last a murderer, 
without any previous phrenological signs—who was of 
fair proportions, and possessed neither a bad counte¬ 
nance, nor a surly disposition. 

In the year 18—, the good United States Frignte 

B-, left Fay to, the port of Puira, for Callao. For 

several days, we were employed in booting up along 
the land, against wind and current. From the snow- 
capt Andes the fresh breeze swept down across the val¬ 
ley, and over the sea, cold aad bitter. 

We made but little progress on our voyage, and the 
Commodore concluded to adopt the usual method of 
vessels bound to windward, along the western coast of j 
South America; that is lo stand to the southward and 
westward, until you reach the variables, or make the 
latitude of your destined port We had reached the 
variables—we had run our latitude ;—the w ind being 
favourable, we tacked ship, and were standing in lor 
land—»“Old Callao”—elated with the idea of visiting 
even that miserable place once more; not that we an¬ 
ticipated any enjoyment ashore, but letters from our 
far distant homes must have arrived during our late 
absence on a cruise to leeward. 

The sun had passed meridian, and the fine breeze 
of the morning was fast dying away. Hour after hour 
of the afternoon seemed to hang heavy on us—lor the 
smile of hope which brightened the countenance of 
each while the breeze lasted, was gone. At last the 
sun went down, in clouded but glorious majesty, and 
was lost in the embrace of ocean. The freeze left us 
with the sun—our ship was rolling uneasily in a sea¬ 
way—her sails hanging idly from the yards, and flap¬ 
ping mournfully against her masts. She seemed to be 
a croaking bird of ill-omen on the wide waste of wa¬ 
ters. Darkness prevailed—-cloud after cloud was ga¬ 
thering above—no breeze cum to gladden ns—no 
moon to cheer; all was thick and quiet gloom. It was 
midnight—the watch had been relieved and mustered 
—junior officers were pacing the deck—men sitting 
in groups at their stations—the lieutenant of the ward 
deck on the arm-chest feeling for a breeze—and the 
old quartermaster at the coon, occasionally hinting, as 
he turned his quid—looking around, and glancing at 
the binnacle that a breeze from the south’ard and 
west’ard would spring up before morning. Jacko (the 
monkey) had found a safe retreat, and the poultry was 
undisturbed. All, save the tigress, seemed inclined to 
repow. She (the varmint!) was taking her usuaj ex¬ 
cursion among the afterguard Now and then you 
might hear the exclamation, “ Here comet the bloody 
tiger-cat /” Thus we lay languidly rolling on the lazy 
swells, in a calm—a dead calm. Better that the winds 
were piping loud, limn one of those dull heavy calms. 

“ Is there, then, no hope of a breeze? I would ra¬ 
nker be reefing top-sails every half hour,” said an old 
Reefer, ‘•than lying on a breathless ocean in this way.” 

" Hark!” he was answered. M Heard you not a noise? 

®®ise below ?” 

* No,’’ was the quick reply; “ that’s nothing. Some 


poor fellow has been let down by the head, by a mis¬ 
chievous shipmate ; or perhaps a shot has gone adrift, 
or one of the gallapagoe slipped from his pen.” 

“ Hark again ! Did no one hear a groan ? Young 
gentlemen, one of you step below,” said the officer of 
the deck, 44 and let me know what is the matter V ’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Berth-deck there ! Master-at-arms, what noise is 
that upon the berth-deck? Get a fight—quick!—bring 
it forward. Secure that shot there, rolling about on the 
deck—it will trip some of you up. Ha ! what bloody 
business is this ? 1 b he dead ?” 

There lay old G ■ — senseless on the deck—his 
head upon the combings of the hatch, his skull frac¬ 
tured. 

“Call the Stirgeon!” was the word: “quick—quick!*' 
Report was immediately made to the officer of the 
deck, then to the first lieutenant, who proceeded to ex¬ 
amine some of the crew, against whom momentary 
suspicions were awakened. But one, whose watch it 
was below, was not to bo found in his hammock, nor 
on the main or berth-deck; search was made for him 
on the spar-deck, where he was at length found, ap¬ 
parently asleep, in the lee-gangwny, between two car- 
ronades. [A breeze sprang up in the meantime, as we 
were now on the starboard tack.] lie was rigidly 
questioned, but as there was no sufficient evidence 
against him, he was liberated; and two other suspect¬ 
ed fellows confined. Thus rested the affair, for the 
vessel pursued her course. 

“ By to-morrow’s sun the breeze will freshen,” said 
the old quarter-master; and so it did. After breakfast* 
another inquiry was held ; all hands were collected* 
suspicions fell strongly upon the individual in the lee¬ 
gangway, while them previously put in the brig were 
set at liberty. The prisoner was put in irons, and 

committed to solitary confinement G-died, and 

was buried. His bed was his coffin, and his grave the 
| gardens of coral, where the sea star “ lights up hi* 
tomb.” In a day or two, far above the low and sleep¬ 
ing clouds, we saw the glistening heights of the Cor¬ 
dilleras—then the barren isle of San Lorenzo—until 
rounding the point, and standing toward the Castle* 
we reached our anchorage. 

After the arrival of other vessels of the squadron* * 
court-martial was called and held for the trial of the 
prisoner. Counsel was given him, and the evidence 
brought forward. After a fair and patient hearing, the 
court, which had been sitting for several days, adjourn¬ 
ed. The jack was no longer seen at the fore, nor the 
signal gun for the meeting of the court heard. At 
nine in the morning, the verdict was sent in to the 
commodore, and early on the following day. all hands 
being called, the prisoner was brought upon deck,aod 
placed at the fife-rail of the mainmast, facing the crew. 
The sentence was read to him by the judge advocate. 
He stood firm—not a muscle moved, till he heard the 
words—* 4 Hung at the fore yard-arm of the United 

Stales Frigate B -, till you are dead — dead!" then 

you could see a slight tw itch or two in the muscles of 
his neck, but no sign of fear. With a firm step he re¬ 
turned to his place of confinement. Every comfort 
was allowed him both of body and mind. One who 
was righteously inclined, read to him daily from the 
Bible, and exhorted him to prepare for his exit, to be¬ 
come humble and penitent for his sins. “ May God 
be merciful!” he replied; 44 my heart is hard. I have 
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tried bat cannot change it My doom k joat. 1 did | 
the deed.” He stated that he had let fell from (he 
main-deck, at the fore-hatch, a thirty-two pound shot 
upon the head of the deceased, (but not with the in¬ 
tention to kill him,) under the suspicion that he had 
reported him for improper conduct 

Day after day, and week after week passed away: 
and at length the morning of the day appointed for his 
execution arrived. No preparations were made for 
getting under way, and nothing was known of the Com¬ 
modore’s intentions. He was a man just and firm in 
his decisions, intelligent and discreet in all his actions. 

“ Will he pardon him ?” says one. M Can’t we run over 
to some uninhabited island, and hang him there ?” soys 
another, “ the ship will never be lucky again if he is 
hung on board: some misfortune will happen to us— 
the men will not lay out on the fore-yard to reef or 
furl the foresail.” Many were the conjectures thus 
made by the crew, during the morning. 

“ Well, Mr. A-,” observed the commodore, in 

his usual mild tone, as he came upon deck, about 11 
o’clock, A. M. “ the breeze has fairly set in, and this is 
the day for the execution of L ■ ■. Get the ship un¬ 
der way, air, and stand out of the harbour!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir. All hands up anchor!” 

The vessel was got under way in a few minutes, 
and so silently that scarcely a voice was heard except 
the first lieutenant’s. All was still and quiet as a fu¬ 
neral. Save the dashing of the waves against our 
bows, not a sound was heard. When outside of the 
harbour, the foretopsail was laid to the mast, and the 
hands were called to witness the execution. A line* 
was rove through a tail block on the starboard fore- 
yard-arm, thence into the quarter yard through another, 
down on deck through a leading block, aft to the taf- 
rail through a snatch block, and forward on the lar¬ 
board side. In order to prevent any quarrels hereaf¬ 
ter, every man as well as boy on board, except the offi¬ 
cers, was ordered to take hold of it. A stage was 
rigged on the hammock-rails, under the fore-yard, and 
the prisoner ordered on deck. Up he came, accompa¬ 
nied by the master-at-arma and one of the captains of 
the forecastle. A hangman’s noose was around his 
Deck, and he was very pale ; but his step was firm 
and steady—his eye unflinching. No remorse, no sor¬ 
row, no regrets, had he. Calm and collected, he mount- 
the scaffold. His hands were tied behind him, and 
two thirty-two pound shot were secured to his feet.— 
The ship rolled heavily on the heaving sea, but it 
moved him not. A black handkerchief was tied roand 
his face ; and at the discharge of one of our gangway 
guns, he was swayed aloft, till the boatswain piped 
“ Belay!” The smoke curled upward-—his spirit de¬ 
parted—and when the last trump shall sound, and the 

sea shall give up her dead, then will Henry L- 

appear at the judgment seat to answer for his crimes. 

It was intended to cut him from the fore-yard and 
let him fell into the sea; but the knot not slipping 
readily, it was thought prudent to let him hang awhile. 
Dinner being ready, we piped down, leaving him dang¬ 
ling in the breeze. When the hands were turned to, 

. he was lowered down—laid upon a plank at the gang* 

, way—examined by the surgeon, and canted into the 

, sea. Then we filled away, and stood in for our an- 

i ehoiage. 

t s SELFISHNESS.—Almost every day we have some 

^ one charged with meanness, and exclusive devotion to 
self interest, aAd* we are very apt to add our own testi- 
, mony to strengthen the imputation. Now, every man 

0 who is charged with meanness is not necessarily mean 

4 ' —the greater probability is that he is only honest. 

H Your very liberal man too often finds that he has 
j, foolishly given away what did not, in feet, belong to 
him, and is obliged in the end to compound with his 
0 creditors at fifty cents in a dollar. 


Anecdotes of' the Eel. —Eels when kept in freak' 
-water ponds grow very large, and are very voracious; 
they are known to swallow frogs and lizards whole, 
which have been found on opening large ones. , A 
gentleman in Twickenham, England, had a large pond 
in which he bred a number of ducks and geeae. 
He was much astonished by the disappearance of foe 
large numbers of goslings and ducklings, as soon as 
they took to the water. Having occasion about this 
time to draw his pond, he found a number of eels, and 
opening them, the undigested remains of many of the 
lost birds were found. Eels have been caught in 
fresh water ponds, weighing eighteen or twenty 
pounds. 

They are supposed to be more universally spread 
over the globe than any other tribe of animals, with 
the exception of man. It is said that none are seen 
above the Falls of Niagara, or in Lake Erie. Some 
one supposes that all the eels in the interior, visit the 
sea annually, and then return from their pilgrimage 
to the old spot; and it is moreover asserted, but cer¬ 
tainly on doubtful authority, if an eel remain habitual¬ 
ly in fresh water it becomes barren. We do not 
credit a word of this, though there is want of accuracy 
in the examination. 

Though they have been repeatedly seen fifty or 
sixty feet oa the high rocks of the cataract, wending 
their way up, they have never succeeded in their 
enterprise. Mr. Clinton supposes the reason why eels 
do not exist in Lake Erie, if any were left there on 
the subsiding of the waters of the flood, is because 
their communication is cut off from the ocean. And 
in illustration of his theory, relates that the Passaic, 
formed of the union of three considerable streams, 
Rockway, Long Pond, and Ramapough creeks, until a 
canal some years ago was cut around the great falls at 
Patterson, no eel was ever seen in the water above. 
Since that work was completed, the waters abound 
with them, distinguished for size and quality. 


Lt. Slidell, in his “ Spain Revisited,” tells a story 
of a robber who went to confess himself to the curate 
of a village, in the neighborhood of Valladolid: the 
curate being shocked at the recital of so many, and 
such atrocious crimes, refused absolution entirely, or 
proposed such conditions of penance, as the sinner was 
unwilling to fulfil, and who, in a fit of rage, stabbdkl , 
the uncomplying confessor to the heart 


THE TEXIAN MAIDEN’S SONG. 

There’s a tear for the brave, who undaunted by fear. 
Fall—defending the holiest cause, 

That to patriots and warriors ever was dear, 

A free constitution and laws. 

The Genius of Freedom shall bear to the slues. 

The spiritof each gallant brave, 

In the blood-stained field who nobly dies, 

His own loved land to save. 

And the cypress wreaths that mourners bind 
On the mansions of the dead. 

With laurel green shall be entwined*— 

The hero's well-earned meed. 

There’s a smile for the brave, who in battle-field, 
Shall conquer for Texas’ right; 

And Fame shall engrave on her glqrious shield. 

The prowess of each gallant knight. 

The bright smile of beauty shall evermore prove. 

The reward of that victor band— 

The highest in honour—the dearest in love, 

In their rescued, happy land. 

Then the laurel and the myrtle wreath 
Together shall be twined; 

And Love the warrior’s sword will sheath. 

And his heart in fetters bind. 
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SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

BY W. BOW ITT. 


But let os away into the far, far country! Jnto the 
still, pure, unadulterated country. Ah! here indeed 
is a sabbath! What a sunny peace, what a calm yet 
glad repose, lies on its fair hills; over all its solemn 
woods! How its flowery doles, and deep Becluded 
valleys, reflect the holy tranquillity of heaven! Jt is 
morning, and the sun comes up the sky as if he knew 
it was a day of universal pause in the workings of 
the world; he shines over the glittering dews, and 
green leaves, and ten thousand blossoms; and the birds 
fill the blue, fresh air with a rapture of music. The 
earth looks new and beautiful as on the day of its 
creation; but it is as full of rest as if it drew near its 
close—all its revolutions post, all its turbulence hushed, 
all its mighty griefs healed, its mysterious destinies 
accomplished ; and the light of eternity about to break 
over it with a new and imperishable power. Man 
rests from his labors, and every thing rests with him. 
There lie the weary steeds that have dragged the chain, 
and smarted under the lash; that have pulled the 
plough and the ponderous wagon, or flown over hill 
and dale at man’s bidding ; there they lie on the slope 
of the sunny field; and the very sheep and cattle seem 
imbued with their luxurious enjoyment of rest The 
farmer has been walking into his fields, looking over 
this gate and that fence, into enclosures of grass, mot¬ 
tled with flowers like a carpet, or rich, green com 
growing almost visibly, at his cattle and the shady 
quiet of his house. And it is a shady quiet The 
sun glances about its porch, and flickers among the 
leaves on the wall, and the sparrows chirp, and fly to 
end fro; but the dog lies and slumbers on the step of 
the door, or only raises his head to snap at the flies 
that molest him—the very cat, coiled up on a sun- 
bright border in the garden, sleeps voluptuously;— 
within, all is cleanness and rest. There is none of 
the running and racketing of the busy week day: the 
pressing of curds, and shaping and turning of cheese; 
the rolling of the barrel chum; the scouring of pails; 
the pumping, and slopping, and working, and chatter¬ 
ing, and singing, and scolding of dairy maids; all that 
can be dispensed with of these matters, is dispensed 
with; and what roust be done, is done quietly, and is 
«arly away. There is a clean, cool parlour; the open 
window lets in the odor of the garden,—the yet cool 
and delicious odor and the hum of bees: flowers stand 
in their pots in the window; gathered flowers stand on 
the breakfast table, and the farmer’s comely wife,— 
already dressed for the day,—as she sees him come in, 
sits down to pour out his coffee: Over the erofl-gate 
the laborers are leaning, talking on the last week's 
achievements, and those of the week to come; and in 
many a cottage garden, the cottagers with their wives 
and children, are wandering up town, admiring the 
growth of this and that; and every one settles in his 
own mind, that his cabbage and peas and beans, are 
the best in the whole country, and, that as for curranis, 
gooseberries, apricots, and strawberries, there never 
was such crops, since trees and bushes grew. 

But the bells ring out from the old church tower. 
The parson is already issuing from the pleasant par¬ 
sonage; groups of peasantry are already seen streaming 
over the uplands towards the village; in the lanes gay 
ribands and Sunday gowns glance from between the 
trees; and every house sends forth its inhabitants to 
worship. Blessings on those old gray fabrics] that 
.Stand on many a h'dl and in many a lowly hollow, all 
over this beloved country; for as much as we reprobate 
that system of private or political patronage by which 
.unqualified, unholy, and unchristian men have some¬ 


times been thrust into their ancient pulpits, I am of 
Sir Walter Scott’s opinion, that no places are so conge¬ 
nial to the holy simplicity of Christian worship as they. 
They have on air of antiquity about them,—and stand 
so venerably amid the most English scenes and the 
tombs of generations of the dead, that we cannot enter 
them without having our imsginations and our hearts 
powerfully impressed with every feeling and thought 
that can make us love our country and yet feel that 
it is not our abiding place. Those antique arches, 
those low, massy doors, were raised in days that are 
long gone by; around those walls, nay beneath our 
very feet, sleep those who, in their generations, each 
in his little sphere, helped to build up England to her 
present pitch of greatness. We catch glimpses of 
that veneration, of that unambitious simplicity of mind 
and manner, that we would fain hold fast amid our 
growing knowledge, and its inevitable remodelling of 
the whole frame work of society. We are made to 
feel earnestly the desire to pluck the spirit of faith, the 
integrity of character, and the whole heart of love to 
king and country, out of the ignorance and blind super¬ 
stition of the past. Therefore it is that I have always 
loved the church—that 1 have delighted to stroll far 
through the summer fields, and hear still onward their 
bells ringing happily, to enter and sit down among its 
rustic congregation, better pleased with their munnnr 
of responses, and their artless but earnest chant, than 
all the splendor and parade of more lolly fabrics. 

But Sunday morning is past; and afternoon is rolling 
away; but it shall not roll away without its dower of 
happiness shed on every town, and into every beauti¬ 
ful vale of this fair kingdom. Closed are the doors of 
the church, but opened are those of thousands and 
tens of thousands of dwellings to receive friends and 
kindred. And around the pleasant tea-table, happy 
groups are gathering in each other’s house, freed front 
dinging, pressing, enslaving cares of the six dsys; 
and sweetly, and full of strength to the health does the 
evening roll away. And does it not roll as sweetly 
where, by many a cottage door the aged grandfather 
and grandmother sit with two generations about them, 
and bask in another glorious sabbath sunset ? And it 
it not sweet where friends stroll through the delicious 
fields, in high or cheerful talk; along the green lane 
or broom-engoldened hill side; or down into the wood¬ 
land valley, where the water runs clear and chiming- 
ly, amid the dripping grass and the brooklime, and the 
yellow beams of the descending sun glance serenely 
among the trees? And is it not sweet where, on 
some sequestered stile, sit two happy lovers; or where 
they stray along some twilight path, and the woodbine 
and the wild-rose are drooping their flowery boughs 
over them, while earth and heaven, supremely lovely 
in themselves, take new and divine hues from their 
own passionate spirits ? and youth and truth are 
theirs; the present is theirs in love ; the fhtnre is 
theirs in high confidence;—all that makes glorious the 
life of angels is theirs for the time. Yes! all through 
the breadth of this great land,—through its cities, its 
valleys, its fair field,—Its liberated millions are walk¬ 
ing in the eye of heaven, drinking in its sublime calm, 
refreshed by its gales, soothed by the peaceful beauty 
of the earth. There is a pause of profound, holy tran¬ 
quillity, in which twilight drops down upon innumera¬ 
ble roofs, and prayers ascend from countless hearths, in 
city and in field, on earth and mountain, and then,— 
*tis gone : the Sabbath is ended. 

But blessings, and ten thousand blessings be upon 
that day; and !g$ myriads of thanks stream up to the 
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throne of God for )iu divine end regenerating gifl to 
man. As I have to state in some flowery dale, with 
the sweetness of May around me, on a weekday, I 
have thought of all the millions of immortal creatures 
toiling for their daily life in factories and shops, amid 
the whirl of machinery, and the greedy cravings of 
mercantile gain, and suddenly this golden interval of 
lime .has lain before me in all its brightness—a time, 
and a perpetually recurring time, in which the iron 
clasp of earthly tyranny is loosed, and Peace, Faith, and 
Freedom, the angels of God, come down, and walk 
once more among men! 

Ten thousand blessings on this day, the friend ol 
man and beast. The bigot would rob it of its health¬ 
ful freedom on one hand, and coop up man in his 
work-a-day dungeons, and cause him to walk with 
demure steps and downcast eyes, and the libertine 
would desecrate all its sober decorum on the other. 
God, and the sound heart and sterling sense of Eng¬ 
lishmen preserve it from those evils. Let us still 
avoid Puritan rigidity and French dissipation. Let 
our children and our servants, and those who toil for 
us in vaults, and shops, and factories, between the in¬ 
tervals of solemn worship have freedom to walk in the 
face of heaven and the beauty of earth, for in the 
great temple of Nature stand together—Health and 
Piety. For myself—I speak from experience—it has 
always been my delight to go out on a Sunday, and, 
like Isaac, meditate in the fields, and especially in the 
sweet tranquillity, and the gathering shadows of eve¬ 
ning ; and never, in temple or in closet, did more hal¬ 
lowed influence fall upon my heart. With the twi¬ 
light and the hush of earth, a tenderness has stolen 
upon me ; a desire for every thing pure and holy ; a 
love for every creature on whom God has stamped the 
wonder of Ids handiwork ;* but especially to every 
child of humanity ; and then I have been made to feel 
that there is no oratory like that which has heaven 
itself for its roof, and no teaching like the teaching of 
the Spirit which created and still overshadows the 
world with its infinite wings. 


MANUFACTURE OF GUNPOWDER. 

The following description of the nature and 
manufacture of gunpowder, by an able chemist 
(Dr. Ure) will prove interesting:—This explo¬ 
sive substance consists of an intimate mixture, in 
determinate proportions, of saltpetre, charcoal, 
and sulphur; and is better in proportion, every 
thing else being equal to the quality of these in¬ 
gredients. The nitre, in particular, ought to be 
perfectly refined by successive crystallizations, 
and finally freed from adhering water, by pro¬ 
perdrying, or by fusion in iron pots at a regula¬ 
ted beat. Nothing can surpass, in these respects, 
the nitie prepared in the Government powder- 
mills at Waltham Abbey. It is tested by adding 
to its solution in distilled water, nitrate of silver, 
with which it occasions no perceptible" opal¬ 
escence. The sulphur ought also to be of tbe 
finest quality, and purified by skimming, or even 
sublimation, if at all necessary. The charcoal 
should be newly made; it should burn without 
having any sensible residuum, be dry, sonorous, 
light, and easily pulverized. The charcoal jor 
gunpowder is made either of alder, willow, or 
dog-wood, tbe latter being preferred—which are 
cut into lengths and ignited by iron cylinders. 
It deserves notice that the proportion of pow¬ 
der used for the several pieces of ordnance by 
the navy, &c. has been reduced one-third, in 
consequence of the iucreased strength of the 
composition into which this cylinder charcoal 
enters, compared with that manufactured for¬ 
merly from charcoal made in pits. The wood, 
before charring is carefully stripped of its bark. 


Tbe three ingredients, being thus prepared, are 
ready for manufacturing into gunpowder. They 
are first separately ground to a fine powder,, 
which is passed through proper sieves, or bolt¬ 
ing machines; and, secondly, thev are mixed 
together in proper proportions. These do not 
seem to be definitely determined, for they differ 
in different establishments of gieat respectabi¬ 
lity, as is shown by tbe following table: 


French, for mining -.. 
Captal's proportions. 

Chinese ditto . 

Mr. Napier's ditto.... 


Nitre. 

Charcoal Sulphur. 

y- 75 

15 

10 

...75 

42 5 

12 5 

...78 

12 1 

10 

...65 

15 

20 

..76 

14 

9 

...75 7 

14 4 

99 

>•-.■80 

15 

5 


Thirdly; the composition is then sent to the 
gunpowder mill, which consists of two edgestones 
of a calcarious nature, turning by means of a 
shaft on a bedstone of the same nature, which 
give no sparks, as sandstone would be apt to do. 
On this bedstone the composition is spread, aud 
moistened with as small a quantity of water as 
will, in conjunction with the revolving stones, 
bring it into a proper body of cake, but not paste. 
The line of contact of the edgestones is constant¬ 
ly preceded by a scraper, which goes round 
with the wheel, constantly scraping up the cake 
and turning it into the track of the stone—From 
50 lo CO pounds are usually worked at once iu 
each wheel. W hen the cake has been thorough¬ 
ly incorporated, it is sent to the corning house, 
where a separate mill is employed to form the 
cake into grains or corns.—Fourthly; here it. is 
first pressed into a hard, firm mass, then broken 
iuto small lumps; after which the graining is exe¬ 
cuted, by placing these lumps in sieves, on each 
side of which is laid a roll of lignumvitae. The 
sieves are made of parchmeut skins, perforated 
with a multitude of round holes. Several such 
sieves are fixed in a frame, which, by proper 
machinery 7 , has such a motion given to it, as to 
make the lignumvitae runner in each sieve move 
round with considerable velocity, so as to break 
tbe lumps of the cake, and force the substance 
through the sieves, forming grains of seve¬ 
ral sizes. The granular particles are separated 
from the finer dust, by proper sieves and reels. 
Fifthly; the corned powder is next hardened, and 
the rougher edges taken off by being revolved in 
a close reel or cask, turning rapidly on its axis.— 
This vessel somewhat resembles a barrel churn; 
it should be only half full at each operation,«pd 
has frequently square bars inside, parallel to its 
axis, to aid the polish by attrition. Sixthly; the 
gunpowder is now dried, which is done general¬ 
ly by a steam beat, or by transmitting a body of 
air lightly heated iu another chamber, over can¬ 
vas shelves covered with the damp gunpowder. 


Depository of Archives at Venice. —This unpa¬ 
ralleled collection contains 8,664,709 volumes or 
stitched quires of MSS. divided into 1,890 depart¬ 
ments. arranged in 298 galleries, halls. &c., and co¬ 
vering shelves which, placed in one line, would react* 
more than 17 miles. A thousand writers, working 
eight hours a day, could not copy the collection in 
700 years. Taking a very low average, each volume 
contains 80 leaves, about 18 inches long, and 10 wide; 
and these leaves, if placed one next the other without 
any interval, would girdle the equatorial diameter of 
the earth more than eleven times; their weight exceeds 
64200 tons. Each leaf being about 15 inches square, 
they would, if spread together, cover thirty square 
miles. Digitized by v30 
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A DRUNKEN SCENE. 

Talking about brandy—one morning at two o’clock* 
about tbe witching time that ghocts do glide about in 
churchyards* as I was thinking whether it would not 
be better to go to bed instead of writing nonsense, in 
which opinion most of my readers may coincide with 
me* in stalked three young men who were consid¬ 
erably the worse for potation. There is a great deal 
of character in inebriety—at the same lime that no es¬ 
timate of character can be made from its effects?; for 
we often find the most quiet men when sober* to be 
the most choleric in their cups; but still there is 
character* and much that us curious in witnessing its 
variety of effects. Now these young men were each 
drunk in a aery different way—the first* in a way 
quite novel; for although be could preserve his 
equilibrium, and stare immensely, he had lost the 
power of speech; you saw his lips move, but no 
articulation or sound succeeded. The second was 
laughing drunk; every thing that was said* either by 
himself or any one else, was magnified into a pun or 
a bon-moL The third* with whom 1 had no previous 
acquaintance* was politely drunk. 1 presume the 
idea of intruding himself upon a stranger* at such an 
unseasonable hour, had produced that effect—but let 
me describe the scene. 

** Ha, ha, ba! we come to you—ha! ha! capital. 
Wo want some brandy and water; and, ha, ha! we 

know you always keep a stock,” says the second, 
seating himself in an arm-chair. 

The first also took a chair* moved his lips a few 
seconds, and then sat boll upright, staring at the two 
candles; how many he counted I cannot pretend to 


I bowed a third time, and received a third card. 

* By heavens, I’ve finished my tumbler! Ain’t that 
capital ? Ha* ba* ha! famous fun;—and so has Al¬ 
fred.” 

“ Famous fun, indeed.” thought I* as the contents of 
the bottle disappeared. 

“ And Alfred is going to help himself again; well 
that is capital—ha* ha, ha!—ha, ha* ha!—ha, ha* ha. 
ha!” 

Alfred, who was No. 1, moved his lips, but like the 
frozen horn of Munchausen, sounds would not come 
out; he did, however, follow up the joke, by re-filling 
the tumbler for the third time. 

44 Upon my honour* I’ve been very rude, I ought to 
apologise,” said No. 3, again drawing out his card-case, 
“ but will, you allow me to offer my card ? I am Cap¬ 
tain C-, of the-; and I shall be most happy to 

make your acquaintauce.” 

I bowed again, and received the fourth cord. 

Thus were the changes rung by numbers one, two, 
and three, until I was tired out, two bottles more drank 
out* and I had received fifteen cards from my very po¬ 
lite friend, whom I bad never seen before. 

At four o’clock they all rose to depart. 

44 Upon my soul, 1 do believe I'm drunk,” said No. 
3; 44 capital jo'ke-4*, hq, ha!” 

No. 1 continued dumb, brandy bad not thawed him; 
but he stared very hard at me, as much as to say, 1 
would speak if 1 could. 

No 3 put into my hand the sixteenth card, and made 
a rash attempt at a bow. 

Having seen them lairly outsit^ my door, I bolted 
it, saying, with Shakspeare— 



aay. 

44 Really,” said No. 3, “ we are—I’m afraid—taking 
a great liberty—a very great liberty ; but—an apology j 
is certainly due—if you will allow me to offer an 
apology for my two friends—you will allow- me to 
introduce them ?” 

44 Many thanks, but I have the pleasure of knowing 
them already.” 

44 Really beg your pardon: it was quite unintentional 
on my part. 1 trust you are not offended ? Will you I 

allow me to introduce myself? 1 am Captain C-, I 

of the ——. Will you permit me to present my card, j 
and to say how happy 1 shall be to make your acquain¬ 
tance?” So saying, the third gentleman presented me 
with his card, and returned his card-case into his ; 
pocket 

“Capital!” cried No. 2. “Ha, ha, ha! what an 
excellent joke, ha, ha, ha! Now for the brandy and 
water.” 

This was soon produced, and although No. 1 had 
lost all articulation, he had still the power of deglutition 
—he filled his glass, sat up more erect, stared at the 
candles, drank his grog; the other did the same; when 
No. 3 again spoke. 

“ My dear sir, I hope you will excuse the liberty, 

but my name is Captain C—, of the -. Will 

you allow me the honor of presenting my card, and of 
raying how proud I shall be of making your acquain- , 
lance ?” So saying he presented me another card, 1 
which I put aside with the first: 

“ Ha, ha, ha! what a good joke, to find you up. I 
said we should get brandy and water here; wasn’t 
that capital—ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

1 could not exactly see the joke of being kept up 
for perhaps two more hours, but I begged they would 
refill their glasses, as the sitting would be sooner end¬ 
ed, one way or the other—either by the bottle being 
empty, or their falling under the table—I did not care 
which—wheo I was again addressed by No. 3. 

44 1 really beg your pardon, but I’m afraid I have 
been very remiss—will you allow me to introduce my¬ 
self? I am Capt. C——. of the -. Here is ray 

card, and I cannot say how happy I shall be if 1 may 
bmTTum'mmmr oi your acquaintance.” 


44 Oil, that a man 

Should put an enemy in bis mouth, 
To steal away his braiua !•• 


‘There, now, lay it on gently ; soften hi* fierceness, 
so that the ladies who atiend the exhibition may not 
be frightened. 1 have known them faint at the 
picture of the Boar devouring Adonis; and I will not 
expose any to a similar catastrophe in ray rooms. Ah! 
that gs a Jamb, ml Ili 

warrant nj^, as tame as a dog.” 
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THE COUNTERFEITER’S DAUGHTER. 


In the year 1814, our regiment, after having distin¬ 
guished itself in the Peninsula campaigns, and having 
suffered severely in the sortie from Bayonne,—which, 
as the newB of the treaty of Paris arrived immediately 
after, was the closing scene of war,—set soil Irom 
Bordeaux, to gain new laurels in America. 1 had juat 
been promoted to the grad* of captain, having sened 
as lieutenant for ten years, and received a wound in my 
knee, the effects of which 1 shall carry to my grave. 
Pari of theexpeditio* was destined for the Chesapeake, 
but a large detachment was despatched to the 
Canadas, comprising our corps. Being some w hat of an 
invalid, upon our arrival, 1 was net detailed tor active 
service, but remained during the shed period that 
elapsed before the pence of 1615. filer m the garrison 
at Quebec, and latterly at Treis Rivieres, where my 
health became nearly re-established. 

As the spring of 1815 opened, 1 used to take my 
fowling piece, a real Joe Mantou, and a pointer named 
Ponto, given me by a brother officer who died upon 
the field of battle at Salamanca, and thus accoutred 
would ramble about for miles in the vicinity of the 
town, stopping occasionally to rest in a cottage of the 
habitant , as the French settlers in the Seignories are 
termed, and fancying myself among the peasantry of 
the France 1 had so recently quitted; though pines 
and hemlocks were but an indifferent substitute for 
the olive and vine. It was on an excursion to the 
Riviere du Loup, a tributary to the St Lawrence, 
in order to view some falls which had been re¬ 
presented by an old habitant as highly picturesque, 
that the following incident befell me: 

I had chosen for a guide one of a tribe of Indians 
called Abenaquit, who knew the exact situation of the 
falls, and aet out from Troia Rivieres early on a clear 
June morning. We viewed successively the Falls of 
the Gabell, In Grays, and Chevenegan, which last j 
some consider nearly equal toNiagara itselfin grandeur, 
and passed the night in a retired hot in the Scignory 1 
Machiche. The next morning we pursued our jour- j 
ney leisurely, and at noon arrived near the desired 
spot. The Indian, as if satisfied wiih having perform¬ 
ed his task as guide, pointed listlessly in the direction J 
of the falls, and seated himself on a stump, seemingly 
unconscious of the attractions of the scene: but 1, 
though much fatigued, forgot all my toil in the animat¬ 
ing prospect, and rushed forward to view the object of 
my search. My haste was near proving fatal. The 
sods of the banks, loosened by the melted snow, and 
undermined by the spring freshet, gave way, and had 
I not caught a branch of a projecting birch, I should 
have been dashed to pieces upon the rocks in the bed 
of the river, a hundred feet below. The branch, 
however, sustained me, though sunk far below the 
level of the bank; and bracing my feet against a pro¬ 
jecting stone, I called loudly upon my guide. But no 
Indian appeared. 44 The noise of the water-fall may 
drown my voice,’* thought I, and I hallooed yet louder 
than before. Still no appearance of Yenate. “God 
of Heaven !" I ejaculated,—as 1 remained swinging in 
mid-air, grasping a weak and pliant branch, and 
dreading to make any effort to rise through fear of 
breaking my only support,—“he has fallen asleep 1” 
As the possibility flashed through my mind, a cold 
sweat crept over roe, and I felt all my remaining 
otrength deserting roe. The frail branch seemed about 
giving away in my hands, and my senses became pain¬ 
fully acute. I fancied I could hear the bits of gravel 
dropping from the bank under my feet, and the tree 
slowly uprooting beneath my weight. And then 1 
ihonght on my sins and my past life, and /in mental 


agony exclaimed : “ If 1 survive this,— if a Providence 
interfere to rescue me,—I will be a changed man.** 
Then I thought of the futility of a death-bed repen¬ 
tance, and shrieked again wildly for succor. 

A soft voice struck my ear: I looked up, and, 
merciful Heavens! beheld the face of a girl, anxiously 
bending over the bonk. She was attired in the com¬ 
mon dress of the habitant —and saying “ AM man Diem! 
e'ett un hommx /’ she disappeared in an instant. 

I now had a ray of hope, though exhausted nature 
threatened to toil at every moment. However, in a 
lew minute*, which anxiety made ages, she returned 
with an elderly man, and ray recreant guide. The 
stranger had a rope which he contrived to throw 
about me, and bracing my feet against the bank, I was 
slowly drawn up. On reaching the top, I fainted. 

When I recovered, 1 found myself on a bed, in a 
large room, which, from the smoky rafters overhead, 
seemed the kitchen of a cottage. My wounded leg 
left as if again broken, and a high fever was stealing 
over roe. At the bedside sat the girl whom 1 had 
seen on the honk. I endeavoured to address her, but 
she mentioned me to be quiet, putting her finger to her 
lips, with an expressive gesture. The old man, who 
appeared to be her father, came in, and eyed me with 
a singular look, which struck me even in the midst 
of my pain, and which, I have often since recalled to 
mind. After muttering some unintelligible words, he 
went to a cupboard, took out a pipe, which he filled, 
and then sat down in a corner of the huge fire place 
where he was soon enveloped in a cloud of smoke. 
The girl, which the old man called Marie, rose from 
my bedside, and began to arrange the apartment, pre¬ 
paratory to supper. As 1 looked at the old Frenchman 
in the comer, my fever grew more violent, and I he- 
| gan to feel a singular expansion of the head. Them I 
I thought his pipe a cannon, and the smoke that <4*a bet- 
j tery: then I cried out to cheer the combatants, sad 
finally lost all recollection in a wild delirium. 

How long this lasted, I know not My first senee 
tion was a feeling of utter feebleness. I opened KDf 
i eyes/ and saw nothing but the lurid light of some of 
the embers, over which several persons appeared to 
be conversing, for the darkness prevented me from 
distinguishing forms. A voice which I recognised as 
that of the father of Marie, began in French: 

“ If he goes back, our place, with all its advantages, 
will be discovered, and then we can never be secure, 
i Perhaps he has seen nothing, but we cannot trust to 
that—and if he suspect any thing, we are blown at 
once." 

“ It’s all the fault of Marie," said another voice: 
“ had she left him dangling where she found him, we 
should have been saved all this. A plague on all soft¬ 
hearted folks, I say!" 

“ Pierrot!—Pierrot!” mid a voice, which I took to 
be that of Marie, 44 beware how you provoke me with 
your taunts. Your life is in my hands, and poo knew 
it. if you jwgpld be safe a day, beware how you ex¬ 
asperate me! We have had crime enough, without 
adding murder to the list Besides, he is delirious, 
and we need apprehend nothing." 

44 Remember how La Noir was seised; had he shot 
the officer, he would have escaped." # 

44 La Noir was a fool, and went to Montreal against 
father’s express direction: he deserved to suffer; be¬ 
sides, it was for murder." 

44 Marie is right," added the father, 44 though I am 
uneasy at his stay. Leave him to her, and she will 
contrive to get him a|vayi as she brought him here, 
without his knowing it So we fnay consider this 
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■Mtka finrttod." Wife this 1 heaid a atii as of per- 
«an> rising to deport, and half o dozen forms flitted 
before the embers, and left the house,—their steps be- 
audible' to seme distance from the eotlage. Marie 
nfced up the coals, and retired to rest. 

All was still in the apartment, save the melancholy 
‘dawping' of the crickets in the hearth; but sleep had 
been effectually chased away from me, and 1 remained 
ia a state of disturbed weakness all the night. Mane 
watered in the morning, singing gaily some old French 
refrain; but gathering from the altered expression of 
my face* that 1 had recovered my senses, she suddenly 
mopped, and on my attempting to speak, she checked 
me with a gesture, and whispered ; “ Be silent, os you 
would live!” I nodded assent. 

Marie and her father were the only persons who 
for many days subsequent, and indeed until my entire 
recovery, where seen by me, though I thought I could 
distinguish the sounds of footsteps, and suppressing 
conversation overhead. At length 1 made ready to 
depart 

44 Ma chore Marie,” said I to her, on the eve of my 
departure, how can I reward you for your care of a 
lone and helpless man ? Tell me what present I shall 
bestow on you, er what request fulfil. Name it, if any 
there be.” 

She looked at me inquiringly, then replied : “ Can I 
trust you ?” 

“lam a British oflicer, and my word has never 
been doubled,” answered I, with energy. 

She ran into an adjoining room, and returned, 
bringing a small silver clasped Bible. “ Swear upon 
this,” cried she, “ never to reveal to mortal the exis- 
tence of this dwelling, or what you have seen within 
its walls!” 

“I swear,” replied T, pressing the sacred volume to 
my Kps. “ Next,” said she, “ I must insist upon your 
submitting to be' blind-folded. No harm shall befall 
yon*—but you must yield.” 

I complied, and was bandaged across the eyes by her 
•own hands. This done, she took my hand and 
led me for about ten minutes, when we came to a 
halt, and the bandage was removed. I was in an open 
space near the river side, and close by was a man -on 
hone back, bolding another hone by the bridle. 

M Adieu! Monsieur!” exclaimed she, as I mount¬ 
ed ,—** adieu! and do not in your prayen forget poor 
Marie.” 

• I bent in my saddle as though wishing to speak 
with her; she approached, and I stole a kiss. She start¬ 
ed back with a mingled blush and laugh. My guide set 
epurs to his hone, arid I followed the example. Turn- 
round to look for Marie, she had disappeared. 

The Canadas was slowly recovering from the ef¬ 
fects of the American war, and the energy of the exe¬ 
cutive was constantly put in requisition to correct the 
moral tone of the people deteriorated by frequent op¬ 
portunities of rapine and pillage. Among other evils, 
the crime of counterfeiting had increased to an alarm¬ 
ing extent, and so bold had those engaged in it became, 
that U was not uncommon to meet Canadians and re¬ 
fugee Americans boasting publicly of the success of 
their attempts to cheat the community. One flagrant 
instance of villany occurred in the town of Trois 
Rivieres. Three were concerned, of whom one was 
apprehended and token before iff© authorities of the 

pi*®* . 

The criminal obstinately refused to give I any ac¬ 
count of accomplices, till frightened by the ruse of set- 
tjpg up a gallows, accompanied by a threat of instant 
execution, he confessed himself one of a gang of coun¬ 
terfeiters, and offered, if secured a pardon, to discover 
the haunt The chief, he said, was named Jacques 
Dessau It, and he described his character and ferocity 
in such a manner that it was deemed advisable tp de¬ 
tail a military party for his apprehension. 


Being fond of adventure, I nolicited and obtained 
the command; and early ou the following morn mg we 
set out for ouc destination, huving first placed ihe pri¬ 
soner in front, with his hands pinioned behind Imn, 
and given orders in his hearing io shoot him if he at¬ 
tempted to escape. As weudvanced rapidly inio the 
interior, the scene became more and more familiar, till 
at last l recognised the identical spot where mv life 
had been endangered, and the guidedeclared that we 
were near the dwelling of Jaicpijs. 1 halted the men 
behind a thick clump of underwood, and crept for¬ 
ward to reconnoitre. A few step.y brought me to the 
space where 1 had taken leave of Mane, and I could 
doubt no longer that her father’s house wus the ren¬ 
dezvous and workshop of the counterfeiters. 

This truth just flashed through my mind, when I 
heard the sound of footsteps, and had hardly time to 
crouch behind a hemlock stump belure Marie h*i>elf, 
driving a cow and singing merrily, crossed the opening 
and entered a narrow path among the bushes. I 
marked the direction she took, and returned to my 
men^ 

It was now dusk, and the night hawks began to 
w hirr in mazy circles over our heads, w hile the w hip- 
poor-wills, with their almost human cry, filled every 
thicket We remained stationary till we 'thought, 
from the lateness of the hour, the inmates had reured 
to rest, and then with noiseless steps followed our 
guide. He conducted us along the path taken by 
Marie, and in a few minutes brought us in front of a 
low stone cottage of one story, with gables, so com¬ 
pletely embosomed among trees and shrubbery as to 
be hardly visible, even when pointed out, and entire¬ 
ly unperceivable by the casual observer. We sur¬ 
rounded it silently, end then listened to detect any 
movement of those within. One of the men declared 
that he heard a sound like that of a press, and creep¬ 
ing close 16 the wall, 1 put my ear against it in order 
to ascertain. A slight jar, and a noise as of something 
moving upon rollers, convinced me that thiyr were 
engaged in striking ofF bills, and I rapped loudly at the 
door. The noise ceased instantly, and all vyna as still 
as death. 

Again I knocked and demanded admission. [ 
heard a sound as of persons cou versing w it bin. and 
then a voice, which 1 knew as that of Jacques Des¬ 
sault, cried out; “ Qui va la."* 

“Open the door!” was my reply,” “or I shall force 
it!” 

“ I know his voice,” said Marie*—“ open it, fa¬ 
ther !” 

And the old man cautiously opened the door just 
sufficiently to allow him to peep out, when it w$s 
violently pushed in by a rush of the soldiers, throw ing 
Jacques upon the floor with the recoil. t 

He rose like a tiger, and drawing a pistol, fired it 
at me. The shot would have proved fatal had not 
Marie, crying. “ Ac tirez pat!—ne tirez pat /”t struck 
the barrel up with her arm. 

“ Meurs, Iraitresse ! c' esl toi qui nous as perdus !"t 
shouted the infuriated father, discharging a second 
pistol at his daughter. 

She murnflired 'Mon Pert? and fell prostrate on 
the floor. I rushed to her aid, and placed her upon the 
well-known bed. She cast on me a look that spoke 
volumes of reproaches, and expired. 

The father w ? os instantly pinioned band and foot, 
and remained a passive spectator of the search made 
for counterfeit money, of which we found a great 
quantity, with the plates and press for its fabrication. 
The latter we destroyed, and most of the former, pre¬ 
serving a few specimens only, to serve as proofs. 


* Who goes there! 

t Do not fire!—Do not fire! 

i Die, traitress!—it is thou who hast ruined us! 

Digitized by VjOO^LC 
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Daring this operation, old Jacques remained per¬ 
fectly passive, without showing the least visible sign 
of emotion. But when, in pursuance of our arrange¬ 
ments for passing the night, the guide was brought in, 
he comprehended at a glance the means used to entrap 
him and the innocence of his daughter. 

44 Grand Dieu ! je suis V asm*sin de ma JUle /”* 
shrieked he, in a tone of agony which even now 
curdles my blood. 44 Permettez moi la toucher ! Let 
me but touch her! Let a father embrace his daugh¬ 
ter !” 

Having satisfied myself that no arms were conceal¬ 
ed on his person, I directed the men to unbind him. 
As soon as unpinioned, he flung himself upon the bed, 
crying in a tone ofanguish which brought tears from all 
. around, 44 Parlez moi! ma filie! Marie ! parlez moi! 
c'est ton pere qui V appeUe .'*'+ 

But Marie was beyond the sound of any human 
voice. 

The old man sank into a chair at the bedside, and 
as the sentinels on the watch asserted, kept his eyes 
fixed on the corpse in one steady glare, without so 
much as moving his eyelids percepiibly, during the 
whole night. The rest is soon told. We buried her 
at dawm near the cottage wall, and returned with our 
prisoners to Trois Rivieres. From thence he was sent 
up the river to be tried at Montreal, but while passing 
a rapid, though secured hand and foot, he contrived, 
on a sudden lurch of the vessel, to throw himself over¬ 
board. The current was violent, and he was never 
seen afterwards. 

44 For myself,” concluded the Major, 44 though years 
have intervened, my first care on my arrival here has 
been to order a plain white marble slob, to place on 
the grave of the Counterfeiter’s Daughter. It bean 
for its inscription, 4 Marik.* ” 


Cooper, used to say, when perceiving Fennell*! ap¬ 
proach, “Here comes two yards of a very proper man ” 
In Philadelphia, his style of living was somewhat ai- 
milar to that in Paris; while, at the same time, he waa 
the idol of the town, the companion of all the dissi¬ 
pated limbs of aristocracy, which then abounded in 
Philadelphia; and fora time he revelled in the luxu¬ 
ry of high living and applause, both on and off the 
stage. Fennell had great pretensions to ingenuity, 
speculation, etc. He indulged somewhat extensively 
in the latter, by erecting a salt-works on a new mode 
of his own. This, like every thing else, failed; and 
in 1815, he presented the powerless remains of what 
God had made man ; but now, 

44 Levelled to the earth, a scathed and 
Blighted oak.” 


Fennell, thi Tragedian. —Fennell came over to 
this country some time during the year *92 or *93; his 
reputation as an actor was not fully known on this 
side ef the Atlantic; as a wild, rattle-brain spendthrift, 
he waa much better knewn. In the early part of his 
life, Fennell studied the law, but he soon spumed the 
cobweb winding and intricacy of the path, and under 
the name of Carobray, offered himself to the managers 
of the Edinburgh Theatre, and in 1787, made his first 
appearance as “Othello.”—Until the day of his death, 
this was his favourite character; a critic of no mean 
character speaks of him thus:—“ His appearance in 
the Moon, Othello and Zanga, was most expressive, 
and his tawny figure superb; his Glanalvon was a fine 
piece of acting, and, generally, his Villains appeared 
very natural.” 

Under the assumed name of Cambray, he played 
with some success, until a dispute arising respecting 
parts with a favourite actor; the populace, 

44 The scum 

That rises uppermost when the nation boils,” 

drove Mr. Fennell from the stage. Previous, or ra¬ 
ther before this time and his engagement with Wig- 
nell, of Philadelphia, he appeared in Paris—not as an 
actor to observe the Talmas of the stage, but as my 
lord Anglais, and supported a hotel in great style, at 
the expense of all who trusted to his specious man¬ 
ners and fine appearance. 

Fennell was a remarkably handsome figure, above 
six feet in height—his features, not handsome, were 
expressive, and over which he had a wonderful com- 
lnand - Thomas A. Cooper, the tragedian, our veteran 

* greatGod!—I am the murderer of my daughter! 
2 S £ aI L t0 ra6 ’ m y daughter,—my Marie! speak to 
Us thy father who calls thee! 


In the year 1800, oppressed by poverty and debt, 
amid and surrounded by those who, in brighter days 
took him willingly by the hand, Fennell was now 
next to being a beggar! he had but one resource, he 
applied for and obtained a benefit,—he played Zanga. 
which was productive. 

We find him in 1802, incarcerated in the common 
jail, his hope of relief, if not release, depended upon a 
Farce he had written; on the 4th of February it waa 
brought out, and on the second night played for the 
author’s benefit, and the receipts were $600!! 

In January, 1806, Mr. Fennell became a star, and 
played Hamlet, Othello, etc. etc. 

At last, he became so reduced and besotted, that a 
Mrs. Brown, with whom he resided in North Alley, 
was under the necessity of turning him out of the 
house; for several days she heard nothing of him; one 
night, after she had retired to rest, she was awoke by 
a noise in the street; raising the window to ascertain 
the cause, she was answered by Fennell, begging ad¬ 
mission :— 

You cannot come in here, Mr. Fennell, indeed 
you cannot*’ 

44 1 am a wanderer, madam, an outcast, homelem. 
penniless.” 

“ I cannot help you, Mr. Fennell; you know how 
you behaved before!” 

“ I remember nothing, Mrs. Brown, but that I am 
wretched, sick, and helpless.” 

u All this 1 admit, Mr. Fennell, bat why not go. 
somewhere else ?” ° 

44 1 have no friend but you; then. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your doer. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span. 

Oh! give relief, and heaven will blew your^tore.” 

Fennell was celebrated for his recitations, bat more 
particularly the Beggar’s Petition. On this occasion, 
be spoke it so feelingly, and the circumstance of his 
situation suiting the words and the occasion, that Mis. 
Brown opened wide her doors,—welcomed the house¬ 
less wanderer in. 

He remained with this good hearted woman until 
his death, which was shortly after. Fennell left seve¬ 
ral children, three gf whom are still living in Phila¬ 
delphia, two sons and a daughter. Charles Fennell ia 
a young man of character and standing, the only one 
of the family I ever became acquainted with. 


On a late occasion, at a country theatre, the blind 
man in Pizarro owed the unusual measure of applause 
which greeted his second appearance tothe&ct of hit 
wearing spectacles—a new reading, which was fully 
appreciated v by the audience. 
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THE OLD EAGLE. 

B Y MRS. S. C. HALL. 


The sun was sinking behind a mimic forest of min* 
gled oak and elm, whose foliage was beaulifully va¬ 
ried, at intervals, by a beech or larch—still more 
rarely by a dark green holly-tree of magnificent 
growth. The wood upon which I looked had the ad¬ 
vantage of being planted on the brow and declivity of 
an extent of rising ground which deepened into a 
verdant valley. The clustering plantations formed a 
perfect crescent, shading the beautiful vale completely 
from the northern and eastern winds, and leaving aa 
opening for the soft southern breezes to breathe upon 
one of the most cultivated scenes it has ever been my 
lot to visit in Ireland,—where art and care had done 
so little, and nature so much. 

The principal object in the valley was a straggling 
picturesque building, which had been commenced in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and remained to be 
finished during the dynasty of William ihe Fourth.— 
A Gothic tower—a Roman arch—a steeple—a cot¬ 
tage front—an Ionic column—a half-a-dozen other 
classes of architecture, that would both puzzle and 
horrify Sir Christopher Wren, if he could arise from 
the grave—were “combined without combination.” 
Some portions of the building were overgrown with 
ivy, and the most luxuriant creepers clung, and twist¬ 
ed, and formed a fantastic garnishing from wall to 
wall, as if in mockery of the old house of Ballydun- 
lawn. A colony of rooks had taken absolute possession 
of the tower’s turrets; and very appropriate they 
looked, particularly in the evening, when, afler their 
predatory excursions to the adjacent farms, they curved 
and whirled in the air over their ancient domicile 
for full twenty minutes before returning to their nests. 

To the left of this multitudinous mass was a broad, 
clear lake, studded with what might pam, amongst 
those who knew no better, for volcanic islands, com¬ 
posed as they were of stones of various hues, piled 
without regard to any species of arrangement, and 
too closely united to serve as habitations for the 
water-fowl. Luckily for the picturesque effect of the 
lake, wild flowers, and lichens of various hues, were 
creeping over the atones; and one island appeared a 
perfect pile of many-tinted gold, for it was completely 
covered by wall-flowers. They had increased and 
multiplied (to use the extensive phraseology of the 
gardener)“since the world was a world;” and cer¬ 
tainly I never saw any sight ao gorgeously beautiful. 
All the perfumes of Araby seemed to breathe over the 
placid surface of that gentle lake as the breeze came 
—now richly freighted—and now not so heavily 
borne down by the delicious odors of that golden 
island. I have sat on the bank, and could positively 
count the passing across my cheek of each gentle gale, 
from the fading—then renewing—then fading—then 
renewing perfume. It was all too exquisite to sit be¬ 
neath the shade of a delicate Persian lilac that grew 
thereon, delicate even in its widely extending and 
towering height, and see the sun sinking gradually be¬ 
hind that forest hill, bidding a glorious good-night to 
the world in which we dwell, and leaving the sweet 
assurance with every tree and flower, and bird and 
bee, that after the dewy night he would again bless 
and invigorate them by his presence—then to gaze 
upon the lake looking so bright and natural in its 
grotesque green girdle. Do what we will with the 
” watery world,” we can neither change its aspect nor 
its quality ; it will not be moulded or adorned like the 
earth ; nor will it assume the fantasies of fire at our 
pleasure—it j* ever, from the lake to the ocean* 


“ great, glorious, and free,” paying its only tribute to 
the Almighty for the mysterious power He bestowed 
upon it, by reflecting his everlasting skies on its sur¬ 
face !—Directly above the bank, the branches of my 
favourite lilac cross each other; and in doing so,form 
a sort of vista, which is terminated by ihe turrets of 
the castle ; most probably the oldest portion qf the in¬ 
congruous building. Over those turrets the rooks 
I are sporting with raflier more gayety than befits the 
i character of such “ ancient gentlemen.” Would that 
1 could understand their language!—“caw! caw!” 
though it be, it has its varieties of sound, its different 
intonations, from the deep-toned “caw” of some gray¬ 
headed senator, of the flippant observation of the 
yearling bird, anxious to be heard and known amongst 
his fellows. It is curious to note the order with which, 
after their day s rambling, they arrive at their resi¬ 
dence, preceded by the advanced guards, followed 
closely on the wing by the centre, and brought up in 
a style that would not discredit the generalship of his 
Grace of Wellington. I believe rooks, from time im¬ 
memorial, have been considered a republic; if so, it is 
a republic admitting of no radicalism. Depend upon 
it, rooks are all high Conservatives; their laws are 
too wise to admit of alteration; they labour unceasingly 
to keep up the dignity of Church and State, and uni¬ 
formly patronise old castles, and the trees and turrets 
of every Bishop’s residence in the three kingdoms;— 
their nests descended from father to son; and if by 
chance a spirit of appropriation enter into the noddle 
of some cunning yet half-witted bird, and he steal * 
single stick from his grand uncle, or grand aunt rook, 
observe his punishment—why all the senators draw 
bills upon him immediately, and he dare not ao mooli 
as defend the fabric he and his wife intended to call 
their own, from spoliation; every stick is torn from 
bis nest, and he is done unto as he wanted to do to 
others. 

The rooks bad all arrived, and were whirling in 
the air, some few only having alighted on the castle 
walls to relieve the sentries, or inquire after the health 
of such as were either too old or too young to accom¬ 
pany them in their day's search after health and inde¬ 
pendence. The water-fowl were dimpling the lake 
in a thousand places,—now diving after a silly fish, 
then darting at some of those animated gems whoso 
birth is ushered by the rising sun* and who die with 
the setting of the same. 

Suddenly 1 heard the huntsman’s horn—” Tire la! 
tira la!” Nothing could have exceeded the tranquillity 
of the last hour. The ” caw” of the rooks, at its pro¬ 
per time, tells of the quiet of earth ,'for only at such 
hours do they congregate in the air. But the hunting 
music bunt upon my ear just as—(such is human na¬ 
ture !)—I had almost wearied of the surrounding still¬ 
ness. Right merrily it came ;—at first from beyond 
the tallest trees,—then as if the woods had wild 
voices of their own, and every trunk were animated 
with life.—then nearer,—and then, without heeding 
the regular boundaries of the avenue, men, horses, and 
dogs came sweeping down the glen, to the wide space 
fronting the entrance of Ballydunlawn. It was a 
wild and spirit-etirring sight One of the gentlemen 
had fastened the fox's brush—(or, as a Cockney friend 
of mine irreverently called it the fox’s tail Heard 
ye ever the like, O sons of Nimrod a fox’s tail!)—- 
in his hat which waved, not ungracefully, over hi* 
shoulder. The old huntsman and the whippers-in ap¬ 
peared in high spirits ; and the party* to judge from 
Digitized by yjOUvlL 
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flto alacrity with which they sprang off thtir high- 
■Muled hmm% and then bounded into the great en- 
ftnMe»balk were not at all fatigued by the day’s sport. 
Every Irish bunt, be it known to you, gentle English 
vender, has its attendant fool. I mean no disrespect to 
my giddy-pated countrymen; but really I never could 
discover much wisdom in a hunting party, and cannot 
hut admit that it would be sadly at a loss to find a 
vesting place amongst them. For all that, I do not 
exactly mean to place the cap and bells on all the 
beads of the banters; only to repeat that every Irish 
hcint has its attendant fool—a sort of privileged jester 
——a “ Wamba,” favoured by all the “ Cedrics” as well 
as the “Garths” of the family. 1 looked amongst the 
cmwd in vain for Dominick. The horses and dogs 
were diverging towards their stables and kennels, 
leaving only a few stragglers on the lawn—beggars 
chiefly; who “ follow the hunt” from the well founded 
axpeetatma of feasting off the scrape of ihe concluding 
least I could not see Dominick any where, and I 
began to fear tkat some harm had happened to the 
poor creature, when I heard the shrill braying of his 
donkey in the wood. The bray was answered by a 
about of laughter from the grooms. At last I perceiv¬ 
ed him diverging from a thicket, in any thing but a 
straight line. However Dominick might feel disposed, 
it was evident that old Fanny, notwithstanding her 
amiable name, would only go her own way;—it was, 1 
I confess the truth, her usual habit. Her ears, as 
Dominick said afterwards, “had been stivcred for 
Wickedness all dayand instead of going, as the fool 
appeared to wish, towards the servants’ offices, Domi¬ 
nick and his donkey, or, to write correctly,the donkey 
and Dominick, made towards the bank where I had 
been sitting. 

Nothing could be f more grotesque than their ap- 
< _ pearance. Fanny’s long flexible ears were adorned 
* by hunehee of many-coloured feathers, and the saddle 
was hung round with bits of tin, broken scollop sheik, 
long tufts composed of scarlet and green worsted, and 
a few old hawk’s bells, which jingled and tinkled as 
they drew near the lake. My hero rode without stir¬ 
rups, and hinted hie wishes to hie Dapple by poking 
hie heek (round which were wound a wreath of haw¬ 
thorn) Into her sides. His jacket was faded scarlet, 
and his ill-ftlttiif bowsers were braced over it with 
pieces of green and blue riband; from the top of a 
aanical cup, formed of gray rabbit-skin, flowed a purple 
and yellow pennon; and hk long anna embraced what 
appeared to me a hen-coop. 

“ She takes advantage of me, as she does, my lady,” 
he exclaimed, while letting the coop fall on the sward, 
and flinging himself off his donkey the next moment 
—'‘She takes advantage of me, so she does, as the 
Kilkenny cat said when she was eat to the tail. She 
knew I couldn’t show my skill on her, with that devil 
«f a coop;—the curse of Crom’ell on it!” 

“Dominick! Dominick! did not I promise you a 
shilling if you would not swear for a week ?” 

“ And didn’t l tell you, me hdy, I couldn’t promise 
you not to swear ? What other comfort have I in the 
wide world, since the maslher cut me off to one glass 
of whiskey a day? I wouldn’t mislead your honour 
for Farm’s eara Adi of diamonds; and ao I can’t pro- 
■flee not to swear.” 

“ Were you in at the death, Dominick?” 

“The death!—k it (he death? No; nor the life 
either. Sure Muther Alfred nabbed me, as if I 
wasn’t prime to follow the hunt Hurroo! hurroo! 
TaUy-hpye devils!” 

“ Hush, Dominick, you must not swear.” 

“ Blessed Almighty .'—can’t you do as the ould mas¬ 
ter above used In do, long ago?—can’t y e let on niver 
to hear what doesn’t pledge you ? He always sid it 
hindered him out of a dale of trouble.” 

I knew that Dominick alluded to an old gentleman 


who died a few weeks previously in the neighborhood 
worn down by habitual drunkenness,—one “too proud 
to beg, too lszy to work,” whose life had been a 
chronicle of Irish failings, and whose death, awful as 
it was, was likely to be soon forgotten. 

“ Hindered him of trouble at the time; but whai 
did it bring him at the end ?” I inquired, forgetting 
the creature I addressed was supposed to be devoid ol 
reason. 

“ The pit-hole, and the cowld clay, and the dirty 
worms for the body ;—and, for what the priest be al 
ways talking about—the sowl, you know,” he said, 
lowering his voice, and gathering his brows over hi* 
eyes, “ the sowl, you know;—you, that has the skill 
and the laming, tell me, what for that V ’ 

There was an awfulness in the question that fairly 
startled me, and glad I was to perceive the fine ani¬ 
mated youth, “ Maather Alfred,” coming to my assis¬ 
tance. 

“ Well, Nick—have you got him safe ?” he breath¬ 
lessly inquired. 

“ Ay, Masther;—safe enough in the coop.” 

“ Nick, what shall we do with him f” 

“ Eh—eh!” laughed Dominick, with his growling 
i grin. “ A fool ’ud ha’ thought a’ that afore he bought 
him—but a wise man!—you’ll be a counshilor, Mas¬ 
ther Alfred.” 

“ Cousin , can you tell me f*—The term cousin was 
I never applied to me but when Alfred got into a scrape, 
; and wanted me to get him out of it. 

“ Cousin mine,”—I replied, laughing; “ how can I 
tell, without knowing what you have in that dirty- 
looking prison?” 

“ Oh! you don’t know—guess!” 

; “ A fox!” 

“ No,—thank you—we killed that” 

“ You need not thank me, Alfred; I would not have 
killed it” 

“ What would yon have done with it, then?” 

“ Let it go.” 

“ That is so foolish—so like a woman.” 

“Thank you, now, young gentleman. Boys are 
certainly a horrid invention, particularly betweerrthe 
agea of fourteen and twenty.” 

“ Boys!” repeated Alfred, contemptuously, (he was 
just seventeen) “boys, indeed! I’d have you to 
know-” 

“ What’s in the coop f* ^ 

“ Why, your friends, the rooks, have been telling 
you this half-hour.” 

1 looked up and certainly a dense mass of those 
dark birds Ufed congregated about twenty feet above 
the coop and were cawing in a shrill, bitter tone. 

“ And Fanny told you by the way she walked,” 
chimed in Dominick. “She didn’t go as she does 
win she has only sich a beautiful boy as meself to 
carry.” 

Alfred opened the fastening, and there I saw a no¬ 
ble old eagle—a fishing eagle—osprey, I believe, 
is its proper name. A leather thong had been passed 
across his breast under his wings: and his thick, bare, 
yellow legs were tied with a strong cord. He lay, 
thus shackled, on his back; and though I confess my 
lamentations were loud at thus fettering the lord of 
the air, when I observed his flashing eye, and the 
determination with which he clenched his talons 
whenever a hand approached him, 1 felt that our 
safety lay in his chains. 

“ What a glorious bird, Alfred,” I exclaimed; “did 
you catch him ?” 

“ Catch him!” repeated the boy, surveying his prize; 
“no cousin, I never to say caught an eagle yet 1 
have tried, though; and I helped to tie up that old 
fellow before 1 gave him in charge to Dominick to 
bring here.” . 

“ Where did yoir get him, then!” 
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“Why, I’ll tell you, if you’ll have patience to listen, 
and don’t laugh; but 1 know there is one part of it you 
will not laugh at. I was fully mounted; but, I say, if 
you had only seen the bay mare—’pon ray honour, 
she’d go over any thing (any thing in Ireland) and the 
Colonel said so.” 

“ Over the Tower of Hook, or the Rock of Cashel, 
Alfred?” 

44 Ah, be quiet, now;—any thing in renson. I bate 
to talk to you, you are so precise and English, to the 
very letter, in every thing.” 

“ Not exactly,” 1 replied, half blushing at a compli¬ 
ment I did not deserve. 

“ But the eagle, Alfred ?” 

“ Well, 1 was on the bay mare, and had got on my 
new cap. Did you see my hunting cap ?” 

“ If you have again mounted the mare in all your 
finery, I shall never hear about the eagle, Alfred.” 

“ Ah, bother! you put me out so. Well then, you 
know there was an auction at the castle this morning. 
All the poor old gentleman’s furniture, and guns, and 
horses; ay, and even the pictures—the pictures he 
valued so highly, and used to tell me such beauiiftfl 
stories about, when I was a very little boy—all to be 
sold; and the horrid sheriff’s officers! Oh, how I long¬ 
ed to unmuzzle Banquo at them, and hunt them up 
the mountains! Do, you know, Frank Ryley said it 
was better fun hunting a gauger, long ago, than a 
fox.” 

44 For shame, Alfred; Frank Ryley does you no 
good.” 

“ Oh, there can be no harm in saying that now, be¬ 
cause the spirit’s all out of the country—quite gone. 
Ever since new laws and regulations have been made, 
there is no fuA in any thing. Well, 1 stopped the bay 
mare; she did not like it though, she is so fond of the 
hounds. Tally-ho! after them! Would it do to call a 
mare Light’ning, cousin ? I thought I would ask 
you—Lightning sounds so well, don’t it? Frank, bring 
out Lightning!” 

“Go on with your story, Alfred ; if you mount the 
mare again and flourish your whip so, you will never 
have done.” 

“ I beg your pardon; I dismounted, , and went into 
the old gallery; there they were selling the pictures, 
and a whole parcel of country rascals and blackguard 
shopkeepers lying across the embroidered sofas that 
the old gentleman told me many a time were worked 
by his great aunt, the duchess, he was so fond of talk¬ 
ing about. The picture selling was one by Sir Peter 
Ley—the very same duchess. A little bole had been 
poked in her side, at the time of the rebellion; but 
never mind that, it’s a beautiful picture.” 

** • I’ll have that picture,’ said the wife of a whiskey- 
seller at Coolduff; ‘ it’s the very moral of our Peg.— 
I’ll have that picture any way, if I do pay for it, though 
its masther never paid roe for the hundred gallons 
and more of the rale Cork, which he got of my bran- 
new-cask.” 

“Mb. Casey, Ma’am, you forget, though, so you do, 
that it was his honour’s father’s custom and his own, 
that was the making of you all; and if you hadn’t the 
dirty drop in you. it's not forgetting it you’d be, 
though he might owe you of many a trifle when he 
died,’ said a stranger, a very old man, who was wrap¬ 
ped in a blue frieze coat, and kept his hat slouched 
over his face. 

“ 4 Yourself ; packing your pickings neatly for all 
that,’ continued the woman between the biddings, 
which were interrupted every moment by the rude 
wit of strangere.or the less frequent, but heart-rending 
lamentations ef some few who remembered their old 
friend and protector in the days of his prosperity. 4 I’m 
flunking you got them cheap,’ she added. 

“ 4 If I paid a hundred guineas in heavy goold, I 
should think any thing he regarded cheap,’ replied the 


honest-hearted fellow, who was about quitting the 
room, when my naming a larger sum for the beautiful 
Duchess than had as yet been offered, arrested his at¬ 
tention. I loved the picture for the sake of the dead, 
and was resolved to outbid Mrs. Casey. The greasy 
fat woman looked at me for a moment; then dipping 
her hand into the depths of her pocket, pulled up a 
blue worsted sock, pr half stocking, whose ancle was 
secured by a dirty leather thong. She undid the 
string, and showering on the table a curious nurture 
of copper, silver, and golden coins, she again looked 
in my face. 1 See there, young ’Squire, I’ve all that 
to spend as I plaze, and bate it ifyou can.’ I laughed, 
and bid again. We had attracted the attention of 
the whole room—' Ilurroo! for Mrs. Casey and Cod- 
duff’ shouted the raggamuffins. 4 Hurra for the ould 
stock!’ replied my aged friend, whirling his staff over 
his head—* the gentry, the heart’s blood of the gentry 
for ever!’—* Hurroo for Coolduff!—we’reindipendent 
mimbers of the counthry we live in, and I’ll prove itf 
said a little rascal, a shoemaker, who reads the news¬ 
papers to Bally biggin. As he spoke, he sprang upon 
a table that had once been handsome; but in a mo¬ 
ment my old friend with his staff pulled him down 
and shoved him out of the window; don’t look frighv 
ened, the window was not very far from the garden; 
there would have been a grand row but for the offi¬ 
cers, and the poor auctioneer bawled for silence until 
convinced that he himself was the noisiest in the 
room; the auctioneer proceeded, and the feelings of the 
company remained with the ‘young gentleman !* 

44 Mrs. Casey burst out crying, declared she was 
unfairly bet, and that she would not spind another 
halfpenny in the cant—and so the beautiful Duchess 
is mine!” 

44 Bravo, Alfred!—but did you pay for it ?” 

44 Ah, be quiet will you. No, but my father will u 
and the auctioneer ascertained that. I told ray” father 
I would give him Ponto instead, and he said he would 
take me at ray word.” 

44 But the Eagle, Alfred ?” 

44 Patience, lady mine: never knew a woman have 
I patience yet. I looked about for the old man in the 
blue coat—he was gone. I got out of the gallery as 
quick as I could. 4 Ah, Sir,* saya Michael Murphy, 
(you remember how faithful Michael was to his poor 
master,) 4 the quality have not the heart to come near 
the house since the ould gentleman’s is gone. I paw¬ 
ed by bis study, Michael following at my heels. 

44 4 Don't go in there, Masther Alfred,’ said the poer 
fellow— 4 he died there with his head on my aim, and 
the door is boulled to keep out the bailifls.’ 4 Mick,' 
says he, reaching his hand (and it trembling like an 
aspen) to the table— 4 Mick,’ says be, ‘give me a 
drop to wet my lips, and let it be stronger than the 
last.’ 

44 4 Here’s a drop, ye’r honour,* says I, 4 but I can't 
make it ho stronger, Sir, for it’s ten times above 
proof.’ 

* 4 4 It's the cowld that has entered my heart, then,' 
says he, 4 and yet, Mick, it is not as cowld to the world 
as the world is to me;’ and without a sigh or a moan 
he died up that minute.’ 

44 4 It was a true word for him;' added Mick Murphy; 

4 but sure even the rat» had left the house the week afore.* 
Do you know,” continued the generous hearted boy, 

44 that I gave all my money to Mick<—and I felt so odd 
that I rushed down the backstairs instead of the front, 
—and there, directly opposite the coach-house door, 
was Brilliant, the Eagle, chained, in his usual place; 
and a whole tribe of brats, young and old, with that 
spla-footed Casey the whiskey-seller’s son at their head, 
shying stones at the noble bird*—I wish you could 
have seen how the bird looked at them, and how I 
exercised my whip on their backs. The glorious fel¬ 
low ! 1 knew there was no one (here to feed him, so 
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I brought him here. I will rivet a silver chain to his 
leg -and suppose we were to build him an eyrie on 
the lake f It may be a beautiful eyrie-^-all of rocks 
and shells and wild flowers of the mountains and the 
rivers—-end we may crown it with a branch of the 
glorious cedar,—so dark, so grand, and so enduring.— 
Ay, cousin, let us build him an eyrie on the lake 1” 

“ Better let him go,” said a deep, calm voice from 
behind Dominick. 

I turned to seek the speaker, and saw a venerable- 
looking man enfolded in a blue frieze coat, one hand 
resting on a staff while the other was occupied in 
removing his hat. I never saw age in such green 
yet reverend beauty; his eye was blue and clear; 
there was a tint of health upon his cheek ; and yet the 
perfectly white hair foil in thick curls over his shoul¬ 
ders. 

“ Better let him go, master! he will find himself a 
better eyrie than you could build.” 

“ Oh, is it you ? Why where did you go to this 
morning, when I wanted you?” observed the boy, evi¬ 
dently recognizing an acquaintance. 

“ Where 1 saw you save poor Brillinnt from insult,” 
he said, in a better accent than I expected from his ap¬ 
pearance. “ Do, master , let him go. I have a right 
to ask the favour; for this very lime fifty years I took 
him from the nest” 

“You!” 

“ Ay. me! The ould gentleman’s gone, and I am 
forgone n; for Fve been long in foreign parts; longer 
than I would have been had 1 known of his troubles; 
but I left him wealthy ; and when wq leave people 
wealthy, we never think they can be unfortunate.” 

“ We were two boys together; and he had a fancy 
for an eaglet; though his body's with corruption, and 
his house desolate this blessed evening, who ever 
tfrpngainsaid his wish! Whew! whew! Brilliant! 
Whew—w—w!” he continued, addressing the cap¬ 
tive bird, who showed no symptoms of ferocity towards 
its ancient acquaintance. He stooped and undid its 
fastenings. The eagle grasped with its talons the 
wrist he presented to it, and in a moment was sitting 
proudly and erect upon the stranger’s arm. The 
rooks who had flapped their wings over the royal bird 
in his captivity, now ascended in a body in the air; 
still, however, hovering over him; he flapped his 
• brown wings, stretched his neck, and screamed.— 
Away wheedled his insulters to their domicile. Not 
a rook was to be seen in the air And I doubt if the 
boldest of the band poked their beaks beyond the 
turrets. I was ashamed of my favourites. The old 
man pointed to them and laughed a scornful laugh. 
“Like the world! like the world!” was all he muttered, 
while stroking the eagle's head. But I felt—that 
old man could have taught me much wisdom. 

“ Let him go,” he persisted, “ for nearly half a cen¬ 
tury he was fed by At 9 hand. He knew the place, and 
loved his master. His master is dead; the place deso¬ 
late ! Let the bird return to his nature; he will re¬ 
member his hatching nest; with you he will be fierce 
and furious. You cannot tame him now.” 

“ He has forgotten his home amid the crags,” said 
Alfred. ! 

Again that old man laughed. “ No, no! 'tisn’t na¬ 
ture; try him ; he'll wing over the tallest trees yonder 
for the desolate Sallees. Let me throw him up Y* 

“ Ay, do!” said Alfred. 

The' stranger cast him in the air. Once, twice, 
the bird wheeled round his head, as if perfectly con¬ 
scious that his liberty had been restored to him by 
the hand which had once deprived him of that bless¬ 
ing—he rose majestically upwards and upwards, and 
then, when looking to bur unassisted eyes hardly big¬ 
ger than a wren, he darted off in the direction of the 
wild and desolate islands which skirt the western 
coast of Ireland. I leaked, when my gaze was with¬ 


drawn from the sky, for the blue-coated stranger; but 
he had disappeared with 4 The Old Eagle.' 

THE STAR AND THE LILY. 

The sun stepped down from his golden throne, 

And lay in the silent sea, 

And the lily had folded her satin leaves. 

For a sleepy thing was she: 

What was the lily dreaming about ? 

O, what is that to you ? 

And why did she open her drooping lids. 

And look at the sky so blue ? 

The rose is cooling her burning cheek, 

In the lap of the breathless tide— 

Thou hast many a sister fresh and fair, 

That would lie by the rose’s side; 

Ho would love thee better than all the rest. 

And he would be fond and true— 

But the lily unfolded her weary lids. 

And looked at the sky so blue. 

Now think thee, think thee, thou silly one. 

How fast will the summer glide. 

And wilt thou wither a virgin pale, 
l Or flourish a blooirting bride ? 

O, the rose is old, and thorny, and cold, 

And he lives on earth, said she. 

But the star is fair, and he lives in the air. 

And he shall my bridegroom be. 

But what if the stormy cloud should come. 

And ruffle the silvery sea ? 

Would he turn his eye from the distant sky *, 

To smile on a thing like thee !• 

O no, fair lily, he will not send 
One ray from his far off throne, 

The winds shall blow, and the wave® rfiallflow,. 
And thou wilt be left alone. 

There is not a leaf on the mountain top. 

Nor a drop of evening dew. 

Nor a golden sand on the sparkling shore. 

Nor a pearl in the water’s blue. 

That he has not cheered with his fickle smile. 

And warmed with his faithless beam— 

And will he be true to pallid flower 
That floats on the quiet stream? 

Alas, for the lily! she would not heed, 

But turned to the skies afar, 

And bared her breast to the trembling ray, 

That shot from the rising star; 

The cloud canje over the darkened sky, 

And over the waters wide; 

She looked in vain through the beating rain. 

And sank in the stormy tide. 


WOMAN'S FIDELITY. 

One eve of beauty, when the sun. 

Was on the streams of Guadalquiver, 

To gold converting, one by one. 

The ripples of the mighty river; 

Beside me on the bank was seated, 

A Seville girl with auburn hair, 

And eyes that might the world have cheated, 
A wild, bright, wicked, diamond pair! 

She stooped, and wrote upon the sand, 

Just as the loving sun was going, 

With such a soft, small, shining hand, 

I could have sworn 'twas silver flowing. 
Here words were three, and notone more. 
What could Diana’s motto be ? 

The Siren wrote upon the shore— 

“ Death, not inconstant^ 
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MY AUlNT ELIZABETH. 


“There was a day when she was young and proud.” 
Alas, that the quotation should be so applicable! She 
teas young ; yes, ’tie too true that my aunt Elizabeth 
was young, and is no longer so; though, for any thing 
I know to the contrary, she may be as proud as ever. 
She is at this present moment aged — years, but I 
won’t be so ungallant: let her pass for exacily what 
her looks betoken, and her own words avouch. She 
made no secret of her age fifteen years ago, and has 
stuck to the same number ever since. No individual 
of the fair sex ever entered life with more flattering 
prospects than my aunt: she was a beauty ; she was 
rich; she was of an unexceptionable family ; she was 
amiable and accomplished. Will it be believed that 
all these graces could be destined to w aste their sweet¬ 
ness on the desert air ?—and yet my aunt never was 
married. 

Perhaps you think my aunt was difficult to please : 
no such thing, she was on admirer of the whole male 
sex,—all and singular. Perhajis, then, she never had 
an offer ? There you are wrong again ; the beautiful 
and accomplished Elizabeth had a round dozen of the 
most " eligible, ” ere she was out of her teens, 
What, then, was the cause? People of course pre¬ 
tended to know, and told all sorts of tales about the 
matter, but none of them were true. “ History,” says 
Sir Robert Walpole, ** must be false. ” Tis the same 
with hjstory on a small scale. 

The fair Elizabeth, as I said, had a dozen offers in 
the bloom of her youth: she was puzzled—who could 
avoid it ?—to choose among so many admirers; but 
at length fixed upon Sir Romeo Montrevor, a gay and 
sparkling creature, who had some fortune and con¬ 
siderable fame at the west end. Sir Romeo danced 
to admiration, had beautiful teeth, and delighted in 
horsemanship; he was a man of ready wit and repar¬ 
tee ; but the worst of it was, he could never resist the 
temptation of a pun. 

The sweet and amiable Elizabeth had secretly de¬ 
cided in favour of Sir Romeo, but w os in no hurry to 
divulge her choice—’tis so pleasant to sparkle amid a 
•warm of admirers, to feed them with hopes, arid chill 
them with fears, to teaze and excite, to repel and al¬ 
lure, to torment and enrapture them by turns! Is this 
a frailty? If so, heaven help the wicked. Yet her 
penchant for him peeped through all these coquetries, 
and she was unable at length to deny that Sir Romeo 
was the man. 

Every body was rejoiced at the event, and congratu¬ 
lated both the parties on so fine a match, for every 
body admired Lady Elizabeth and Sir Romeo. The 
young couple, on the other hand, were delighted with 
the interest every body took in their happiness. The 
day was fixed, the ring purchased, the house fitted up, 
and all in readiness. Sir Romeo was her shadow, and 
they did nothing but tell one another bow happy they 
were, and how much happier they should be. To¬ 
morrow was the time appointed: who would not have 
sworn that nothing but death could part them ? Had 
it been twenty-four hours earlier all would have been 
secured, but a whole afternoon remained, and the 
Evil One put it into their heads to propose a ride on 
horseback to Hyde Park. “ Pray what harm could 
there be in that? Just as much, I reply, as there was 
in Docter Slop crossing himself, when he encountered 
Obadiah on the coach-hone; in crossing himself he 
lost his bridle, and in losing his bridle lost his balance, 
and in losing bis balance lost his presence of mind, and 
■o fell into a puddle; all which, soys the facetious 
narrator, shows what danger there is crossing. People 
are not aware how much the great events of life de¬ 
pend upon trifles. 


It was a fine afternoon, and all the gay world were 
taking the dust in the Park. Our young folks were 
the observed of all observers: Sir Romeo was in all 
his glory, and put his steed to as many caprioles and 
gambadoes as he could devise, for the purpose of 
showing off the graces of his horsemanship. Lady 
Elizabeth bowed and smiled, and pretended to be 
taken up with the crowd around her, while her 
thoughts were full of the important ceremony of the 
following day. They stopped to chat with a knot of 
friends at Grosvenor-gate entrance. The lady’s horse 
became a little restive; she endeavoured to check him, 
and complained that her rein was too long. 

Sir Romeo, as I said before, could never resist m 
pun : in so brilliant a company as the present the pro¬ 
vocation was tenfold, and he flashed out without a 
moment’s deliberation,** Your Ladyship’s reign, ” said 
he, “ will soon be short enough. ” 

All the company laughed and vowed that Sir 
Romeo was the wittiest creature under the sun.— 
Lady Elizabeth laughed too, the company dispersed, 
and our lady and her lover turned their steeds home¬ 
wards. The sun was setting—“To morrow!” ex¬ 
claimed Sir Romeo, w ith an enraptured air. and cast¬ 
ing a look towards his companion, meaning that the 
word should speak volumes. 

** Ahem,” said Lady Elizabeth, coolly. 

“ When that sun rises next, it will be to light us to 
the altar.” 

** Are ypu sure of that ?” asked she, in a very sub¬ 
dued, but firm tone of voice. 

Sir Romeo stared her in the face, and was startled 
at an uncommon expression observable in her ooqnte- 
nance. 

“ My love!” exclaimed he. 

The lady made no reply, but by giving her hone a 
smart cut with her whip. 

Lady Elizabeth chanced to have her eye that mo¬ 
ment fixed upon the carriage of the Countess of Carie- 
way, which was turning down Oxford street from 
Park lane. The Countess recognized her, and the 
two ladies bowed ; Lady Elizabeth wm so intent upon 
her friend, that Sir Romeo’s exclamation was lost 
upon her. lie looked her steadfastly in her face, and 
perceived a constrained and settled coolness there. 

** Madam !” said he, in some alarm. 

Lady Elizabeth appeared to be taking fright at an 
Omnibus, and made no answer. The mind of her 
lover gave way to dire suspicions. ** Dear Madam !” 
repeated he; but at that moment a wagon, laden with 
iron bars approached, making a clatter that drowned 
every syllable that be could utter. The lady cast no 
look either to the right or to the left, and they reached 
home without conversation. 

“Sir Romeo,” said the lady, as toon as they met in 
the parlour, after divesting themselves of their riding 
dresses, ** You are a very witty man.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, my dear Madam, what do you 
mean f’ exclaimed he, more alarmed by the cool and 
determined resolution of her looks, than by the words 
she uttered. 

** You havo too much wit for me. Sir Romeo.” 

44 My dear Lady Elizabeth! are you mad?” 

** Less so to day than yesterday. I wish you all 
manner of happiness, and a fitter consort than a sim¬ 
ple creature like myself.” 

** Good heavens. Madam! what have I done V* 

** Good bye for the last time. Sir Rome# Montrevor;” 
and the lady disappeared. The astounded lover saw 
her no more. He haunted her dwelling, wrote her let¬ 
ters, stirred up his friends in his behalf, begged, intreeft- 
ed. implored, protested, bewailed, threatened, talked \ 
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of hanging, drowning, and going mad; bat all would 
not da Lady Elizabeth waa inflexible, and would 
never aee him again. She has never seen him to this 
present hour. She was a great believer in omens, un¬ 
lucky days, prognostications, second sights, dec. The 
unlucky remark of Sir Romeo had struck her instan¬ 
taneously, for she happened to be that moment ponder¬ 
ing upon the momentous change about to befoll her, 
and the perils that might lurk unseen in her path. 

M Your ladyship’s reign will be sfiort enough, ” sound¬ 
ed like the knell to all her high hopes. It conjured 
up images that filled her mind with apprehension and 
dismay. She thought of the sacrifice of her liberty, 
of family troubles, of a surly husband, and domestic 
disetpds. Her dreams of blissful love were dissipat¬ 
ed in a moment, and all the romance of her attach¬ 
ment to Sir Romeo vanished into thin air. The match 
was therefore broken off in an instant, for whimsical 
persons have a firmness that is sometimes called obsti¬ 
nacy. 

A twelvemonth after this catastrophe found her in 
love a second time. Lady Elizabeth had a tender 
heart, and young people get through their mishaps 
with very little permanent harm. She was struck at 
first sight with the appearance of the accomplished 
Mqor Arthur Fitz Eustace Blankcartridge, and fell in 
love with him on the spot. The major was no less 
smitten, and their intimacy very speedily resulted in 
an engagement. Mtyor Arthur Fitz Eustace Blank- 
cartridge was of high connexions, being related to the 
Blankcartridges of Fizzley Hall in Wiltshire, and third 
Cousin to the celebrated Sir Furaoeo Flash.—All these 
were great gunpowder characters, so that the predi¬ 
lection of Arthur Fitz Eustace for the army was quite 
natural. Of his achievements in the field, however, 1 
cannot speak, and can only say that he drove the best 
four-in-hand in London. 

If every body was rejoiced at the first match with 
Sir Romeo, every body was doubly so at the second 
match with the Major. Congratulations, felicitations, 
good wishes, and complimentry spocches were show¬ 
ered upon the fair maiden by her obliging friends 
with as much sincerity as one could expect Again 
the day was fixed, and all prepared. The Major was 
the happiest of men, as he assured every body; and 
to-morrow was to be the happiest day of his life. To¬ 
morrow came;—the sun rose as brightly as ever, the 
bridemaids were in readiness, the carriage was at the 
door. “lam the happiest man in the army, ” said 
Major Arthur Fitz Eustace Blankcartridge. 

The Major was just about to hand his lady into the 
carriage, when, casting her eye upon her dress, she 
perceived a riband loose. “ My dear Major,” said 
Lady Elizabeth, “ tie this knot ” “ Certainly, my 

lady,” replied the Major, “ a knot is more easily tied 
than untied. ” 

Lady Elizabeth started, and turned pale. “ What is 
the matter, my love?” said the Mqjor; “you have 
dropped the roses I gave to you.” 

Two omens together! This was quite sufficient. ] 
Lady Elizabeth trembled, and threw herself on a sofa. | 
44 1 cannot marry you. Major,” said she. 

44 Not marry!” exclaimed the major. “ Not marry!” 
echoed every one about her. But Lady Elizabeth 
was adamant, and rapaatad that she would not marry 
the Major. It was in the fates. A wilful man will 
have his way—why not a wilful woman ? 

The Major despatched, she led a somewhat secluded 
life for two or three years, but so charming a creature 
could not be long without a suitor. The next upon 
the list was the Hon. Phelira Fudgebubble, M. P, bet¬ 
ter known in the House of Commons for crying “ Hear! 
hear!” than for any thing commencing with “Mr. 
Speaker!” The Hon. Gentleman made great pro¬ 
gress in her affections, and might have brought his suit 
to a succesful close, had he not in the midst of an in- 


foresting conversation upon connubial happiness drop¬ 
ped an expression about 44 dividing the house.” The 
phrase is good in parliament, but bad in fomilies; and 
an expression of such sinister import coaid not foil to 
have its effect upon Lady Elizabeth, who thereby call¬ 
ed to recollection that the Hon. Mr. Fudgebubble had 
been already once married, and was said to have 
quarrelled with his wife. Perhaps he might have 
poisoned her. She accepted the omen, and dismissed 
the M. P. 

This mishap made another chasm in her public ca¬ 
reer, for Lady Elizabeth kept herself in eclipse for se¬ 
veral years, and people began to discover when she 
came again into the fashionable world, that she was 
wearing. Still she had much beauty left, and was 
able to turn the head of the wealthy Dr. M'Visitum, 
who was a decided favourite with the ladies, and no 
inconsiderable match. But Bhe rejected the Doctor, 
having unluckily heard him my he could “kill two 
birds,” &c. “ You are just the man I don’t want then,” 

said she. 

My aunt—so I must now call her, for by this time 
she had got to be decidedly of a 44 certain age”—had 
still a chance left She won the heart of Mr. Will 
Wetherbrain, the famous projector, who would cer¬ 
tainly have carried her off, but had his whims as well 
as the lady, and he insisted on being married on the 
first of April, at which proposal she took fright, and 
would have no more to say to him. 

Shall Iadd that my aunt still talks of love, marriage, 
and domestic felicity? With all her disappointments, 
she is sanguine and confident still, and remains in the 
I firm persuasion that the right man will cast up at 
last , 


Chinese Lantern Feast.— This celebrated feast is 
held on the fifteenth day of the first month, and is so 
called from the almost innumerable lanterns hung out 
of the houses and streets, which it is said are computed 
at two hundred millions. On this day are exposed lan¬ 
terns of all prices, of which some cost near two thou¬ 
sand croWtas. Many of the grandees retrench some¬ 
what every day, out of their table, dress, or equipage 
to appear the more magnificent at this feast The lan¬ 
terns are adorned with gilding, sculpture painting, ja¬ 
panning and similar ornaments. The size of some is 
extravagant, not less than thirty feet in diameter; they 
represent halls and chambers. Two or three of such 
machines would make handsome housesin fact, the 
Chinese eat, lodge, receive visits, have calls, and enact 
plays in a lantern. To illumine them a large number 
of torches or lamps are introduced, the effect of which 
is beautiful. In those they exhibit a number of shows 
to divert the people. Besides these enormous lanterns 
there are a number of others, smaller in size, which 
usually consist of six faces or lights, each about four 
feet high, and one and a half broad, framed in wood fine¬ 
ly gilt, and adorned; over these they stretch a fine 
transported silk, curiously painted with flowers, trees, 
and sometimes human figures. The painting is very 
extraordinary, and the colours extremely bright; and 
when the torches are lighted they appear highly 
gantand surprising. 


A Legal Distinction.—Two prorffinent advocates 
in the eastern section, within fifty miles of Bangor, 
were once engaged in a case in Court on opposite 
sides. Their feelings were very mush enlisted in 
their client’s fovor. One of them, in the course of his 
remarks, made an assertion which very much excited 
the other, who, thereupon sprang upon his feet and 
exclaimed, “Brother C. do you say that as a lawyer, or 
as a man ? If you say it as a lawyer it is very well f 
but if you say i^ 2 as a man, you lie 1” 
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WIGGLESW 


Under this tide a writer in the Daily Chronicle for* 
nished its readers, several yean since, with the follow¬ 
ing amusing sketch of % truly eccentric character, who, 
in his time, passed through a variety of scrapes, 
enough to immortalize any ordinary personage. It is 
for the purpose of handing down to posterity the few 
remaining recollections of that singular man, Billy 
Wigglesworlh, that we have transferred these remi¬ 
niscences into our pages. They possem a charm cal¬ 
culated to interest the reader, but more particularly 
those who have a knowledge of the individual to whom 
they refer. 

Billy Wigglesworth’s distinguished characteristic 
was a fondness for that mode of self-amusement, at the 
expense of others, commonly called manual wit. In 
this he was very expert, and spared no pains to ac¬ 
quire perfection. In fact, my recollections of the man 
are almost entirely confined to his exploits of this na¬ 
ture. I hope my reminiscences will not be thought 
unworthy of being classed with those of my predeces¬ 
sors in the same line, nor altogether without value as 
memoires pour servir, when the domestic history of 
Philadelphia cofhes to be written. He who is their 
subject, left the world many years ago, and left neither 
kindred nor friend behind him. This encourages me 
to write with freedom, but shall not induce me to in¬ 
dulge my invention—especially as mine is not of the 
most active. 

I have been so long approaching my subject, that 1 
feel like the man of whom Knickerbocker tells, that he 
took so long a run to jump over a hill, that he was 
completely out of breath when he arrived at the foot. 
After such a preface, too, I am almost ashamed of the 
paucity of my materials. Brevity, however, is not of¬ 
ten a subject of complaint to any hut the writer; and, 
moreover, as no body knows me, what have I to fear ? 

The first time I recollect seeing Billy YVigglesworth 
was one Saturday afternoon, shortly after 1 had moved 
into his neighbourhood. He stood at his own door, 
with his pockets filled with ginger-nuts, baked, ac¬ 
cording to his special directions, by Flickwire, the 
confectioner mentioned by the correspondent of the 
, New York Gazette. His house, by the way, was not 
pulled down to make room for Mr. Dobson's; at any 
rate, if it was, Flickwire lived a few doors farther 
north. 

He had two or three daughters, who conducted the 
business after bis decease—very amiable and genteel 
young women they were too. But I must avoid di¬ 
gressions, or 1 shall fill your paper, to the exclusion 
of the many articles of interest which you editors al¬ 
ways have on band, though you don’t always produce 
them. Billy would stand with his hands in hia 
breeches pockets, and to every boy that passed, “here, 
my man, take some gingerbread.” They all snapped 
at it, “ blessing their maw destined to that good hour,” 
as Milton has it. Before the unfortunate gourmand 
reached the corner, be might be seen streaming at the 
mouth and eyes as though be had swallowed fire, so 
hotly was the coke seasoned with the strongest Cay. 
enne. Billy’s sides would daks with unoxUnguiahod 
laughter until he saw another victim near at hand. 

Two or three of his young female neighbours, by 
dint of frequent importunity, perhaps of actual du¬ 
resse. had extorted from him the promise of a pound¬ 
cake for their next tea party. They notified the even¬ 
ing to him, and when their friends were collected, be¬ 
gan to feel some uneasiness at the non-appearance of 
the expected present About eight o'clock, however, 
in stalked Flickwire’* boy, with a cake of magnificent 
dimension*, frosted as thickly and as purely at the 
summit of Mount Blanc, or the unapproachable IB- 
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real ay a, and starred with nebulae of countless comfit*. 

1 “ Oh. Billy is the man for the ladies,” was the unani- 
I rnous exclamation of the grateftjl spinsters, and a bum¬ 
per of par/ait amour , such as Hebe poured to Jove, 
went round to his health. They then proceeded to 
slice the cake, bat the knife was thin, and bent in the 
operation. They then took the carver, but that seem¬ 
ed dull. They sharpened it on the Bteel, but in vain. 
They tried the grind stone, but still the knife fell 
edgeless as the Pagan’s blade on the shield of Orleans. 
( believe, but am not quite Bure, that a hatchet was 
their last resort. This peeled off the sugar, and dis¬ 
played, with a crust, brown, hard, and shining aa the 
inner surface of an earthen pot, a thrice baked loaf of 
rye bread; a titter was heard in the entry, and a hob¬ 
nailed shoe, stealing out of the front door. One and 
all they vowed vengeance against the gay deceiver, 
though they should marry him to obtain it But his 
hour was not come. 

A widow lady, standing at her door, one summer 
evening, as was the custom in those days of primitive 
simplicity, saw billy passing with a patty-pan of most 
enticing cheese-cake in his hand. She longed for m 
taste, as William Littlewit longed for pig at Bartholo¬ 
mew Fair. “ Do, Billy, give me but a spoonful.” 

** Not a morsel,” said Billy, '* it's for a sick friend.” 

“ I’ll take it from below, where no mortal can see 
the hole.” 

Billy sighed a reluctant consent, and the widow 
hurried in and out again with a table-spoon, which, 
now-a-days, might serve as deputy to a soup-ladle. Tb 
pinnge it into the pun, and thence into her mouth, 
was the work of a moment; but still more speedily 
I was it spirted upon the pavement 

“I’m glad you like it,” said our hero; “you may 
get enough for two-pence, at the currier’s to feast your 
family.” 

Billy was once seen to go round the corner with a 
band-box in his hand. On his return, he was waylaid 
by two damsels, who insisted on seeing the contents. 
In vain he begged and declared that it was but a 
plain black bonnet, for an old woman that washed for 
him. “No, no, you are going to be married, or else 
you’re about mischief, and see it we will.” Finding 
escape impossible, he first swore them to secrecy, and 
then cautiously looking round, raised the lid. Tlio 
girls screamed and scampered if as they had seen a 
ghost. Billy sniggered, and went home. The secret 
was so religiously kept, on both aides, that the contents 
of the band-box are os yet unknown. It leaked out, 
however, that Billy had been, not to the milliner's, 
but to a crockery shop; and for this, the neighbours 
were indebted to a young friend of mine, who had aa 
much laudable curiosity in his composition as peeping 
Tom of Coventry. 

The persecutions of the women at length induced 
Billy to look out for a wife to defend him. 

There lives no goose so gray, but soon or late. 

She finds some honest gander for her mate; 

and I suppose the rule works both ways, for Billy soon 
appeared as a jolly, thriving wooer. We all looked for 
a merry wedding, and preparations were made for a 
serenade. The future , however, though mature both 
in age and charms, proved to be a very woman, and 
jilted him after the day was fixed. This was the fimt 
engagement ever known to be broken in Philadelphia, 
and she who set the example has much to answer for, 
as it has since been imitated with deplorable frequen¬ 
cy. The circumstances were made known to the 
neighbors by the goldsmith, and I remember how we 
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il «vied bin the story In bad to lei Be wau in 
wasUm demand for a fortnight Billy came into haa 
•hop one Monday morning, with a look of gran defter* 
mraatioa, seized a hammer, laid the ring on the anvil, 
and with a blow which would have done credit to 
the aim of Vulcan, smashed it into utter anaihib- 
tiaa. 

- G—d bless me, Mr. Wiggles worth, what will your 
wife say ?” 

44 My wife! what wife? 1 have no wife!” thus say¬ 
ing, he stalked out, apporently much relieved. 

The tender passion having been once excited in his 
heart could not be quenched, though he found it pos¬ 
sible to change its object. His second matrimonial 
project he wisely kept to himself, and so cautiously 
avoided even a smiik that might betray him, that he 
was thought to be pining under his first disappoint¬ 
ment One Tuesday morning he called on me, and 
placed in my hand with great solemnity, and without 
speaking, a piece of brown parchment, cut, probably, 
from the head of one of his unsaleable drums. It’s 
form was square, with the corners cut off 

44 What’s this, frilly ?” 

44 Read,” said tie, and walked away. 

1 did read, and found an invitation, in large Roman 
characters, to the best of my recollection, in the fol¬ 
lowing words?— 44 William Wigglesworth desires to 
see J. B. at 11 o’clock, A. M., on Wednesday.” The 
same evening the inquisitive youth, whom 1 have al¬ 
ready mentioned, saw a clergyman enfer the back 
door of a house, not far off, which Billy sometimes vi¬ 
sited. The next morning I waited on him according 
to invitation, and found—a puneb-drinking. 1 never 
was at a merrier one. Whether his married life was 
happier than his bachelorship, I cannot pretend to say. 
It certainly furnished less amusement to his neigh¬ 
bours. 

The incidents which I have here related ore all 
facta, as their dullness will perhaps sufficiently prove. 

I believe there is no one living who can be displeased 
with their publication. 

The evil thal men do lives after them—the good is 
oft interred with their bones. So said a poet whom 1 
venerate beyond all others, for preserving the memo¬ 
ry of a wise and worthy namesake and successor of 
my own. The posthumous fate of those who have 
done neither good nor evil, in a degree worthy of re¬ 
cord, the same authority has not thought fit to com¬ 
municate. Yet a class which embraces at least nine- 
tenths of the civilized portion of the great human fa¬ 
mily is, surely, not beneath the philosopher’s attention; 
sod of this class the mast profound anthropologists 
would be content to take Billy Wigglesworth as a 
sample. There lives not the man who can say that I 
he ever received serious wrong at Billy’s hands; 
though, if the brute creation were gifted as in the 
days of JSsop and Pilpay, among cats and dogs the 
ghost of more than one accuser might rise up- That 
any one was ever the better for him, it would be 
equally difficult to prove. Feeling conscious of no 
great capacity to be useful, he wisely abstained from 
attempting what was beyond his power, and was con¬ 
tent to take care of number one. That this is the 
true way to go comfortably through the world, Billy 
is one among a thousand proofs. Whether the inte¬ 
rest taken by posterity (not his, for he had none) in 
his memory, which has led one or two old friends to 
insist on the publication of such additional reminis¬ 
cences, as 1 have preserved concerning him, be attri¬ 
buted to the same cause may be doubted. 

it was said of a certain wit, that his jokes failed on 
paper, because he could not print his face. I am sen¬ 
sible that I write in vain to all but those who are fa¬ 
miliar with Billy Wiggles worth’s outward «»n. Yet 
mufty of these remain; and they who have seen him, 


p nee r re bo feint recollection of his outward pmmr e 
He etands before them yet, alive and straddling; has 
hands thrust deeply into his breeches pockets; yet 
net so deeply but that several inches of his bare wrists 
are visible between the said pockets and the extremi¬ 
ty of his coat sleeves. Such was the peculiar forma¬ 
tion—the idle osyncrasy, if I may so caH it, of either 
his limbs or his garment*—that even when he had at¬ 
tained the mature age of fifty-seven, they seemed ao 
resolutely determined not to agree with each other, aa 
those of an over-grown boy of fifteen. 

Fielding and Sea iron might have described the rai¬ 
ment. but Hogarth would have given up the man in 
despair. Ariosto said of the most refined and accom¬ 
plished of his heroes, ,4 natura il fece e poi roppe la 
stampa”—nature broke the stamp in which shfe had 
cast him;—and Byron has applied the line to the in¬ 
comparable Sheridan. To my mind, it applies with 
much more truth to Billy. Bonaparte said that if ho 
had two Vandamraes in his army, he must have shot 
one of them. The mighty mother was too careful of 
her children to place two Billy Wiggles worth’s within 
the same sphere. One was quite enough for mortal 
man to laugh at and live. 1 have been a great fre¬ 
quenter of the theatres in the best of times. I have 
seen Bates in King Arthur, Harwood in Jerry Sneak, 
Blisset in Sheepface, Charles Mathews in Caleb 
Quotera. I have pored over the pages of Colley Cib¬ 
ber till Nokes, Dogget, Pinkethman, Leigh, Underhill, 

| and Estcourt, come to my memory like men with 
whom I have been hand and glove. 

From recollections of these i turn to that of Billy, 
and exclaim that if he had evp met his fellow, the 
world would have bunt its m>s. The embraces of 
Noodle and Doodle would have seemed as solemn, in 
comparison, as the meeting oft Hannibal and Africa- 
nus, translated from Livy for the use of schools. The 
7of ythm —the unextinguished laughter, as Pope 
has it—that shook the roof of Homer’s heaven, when 
Vulcan undertook to act as locum ttnens for Ganymede, 
would have been no more to compare to die universal 
roar that must have followed, than the suppressed gig¬ 
gle of a prude at a double entendre to the hearty 
shout of a tenant in arrears on quarter day at his land¬ 
lord’s best joke, or the hoarse croekings of Kean in 
Boeworth field, to the thunder of old George Cooke’s 
brazen lungs. 

1 have said thus ranch, not in the vain hope of de¬ 
scribing my hero, but to convinoe the reader that he 
was undescribable ; and having, as 1 trust, succeeded 
in this, 1 now proceed to record the few anecdotes I 
have preserved in addition to those contained in my 
first communication. 

I find, upon cudgelling my memory, that die twn 
matrimonial attempts already narrated were not the 
only ones on which Billy ventured. He was a great 
pedestrian, and his Sunday walks frequently carried 
him as for as Providence township—about fifteen 
miles below the city, I believe, west of old Chester. 

I am not quite certain of its situation. Going and re¬ 
turning, he used to breakfast and sup at a tavern on 
the road, paying for his entertainment, as he carried 
no more money than enough to pay his passage at the 
bridge, with marbles, jack-jumpers, and, occasionally, a 
broken set of nine-pins; these articles being, as 1 have 
mentioned, much more scarce and valuable than at 
present. It is an unsociable neighbourhood, in the coun¬ 
try, where people are ignorant of each other’s domes¬ 
tic affairs at the distance of eight or ten miles. The 
object of Billy’s visit to Providence became the sub¬ 
ject of conversation as for up the road as the Blue 
Bell; and, one Sunday evening, as he stopped at the 
place of refreshment, on his return, the landlord, with¬ 
out noticing that his visage was rather longer than 
usual, began to joke him about neighbour Simpson’s 
pretty niece. “Plfoaw!” said Billy, rather profenely— 
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but he meant no harm—“ I've trusted in Providence 
long enough. I'll go back to my shop, and there 1 
trust nobody.’' He kept his word, for no one can 
say that he ever bought a penny trumpet from Billy 
on credit 

It is a received opinion that the object of a writer 
should be to teach others what he himself knows al¬ 
ready. My experience, which, to be sure, is but small, 
enables me to say, that if a man wishes to acquire in¬ 
formation on any subject, the best thing he can do is 
to write about it—and not only to write, but to pub¬ 
lish, if he can persuade any body to print For in¬ 
stance, soepe mecum reputavi, as Cicero says—1 have 
often perplexed myself in considering how Billy's 
first engagement came to be broken. It was agreed, 
by all who knew him, that Isaac Mendoza and the 
lovely Margaret were not more fitly paired. My nar¬ 
rative had scarcely escaped from the press, when the 
cause, which I had sought in vain for twenty years, 
was communicated to me by the same inquisitive 
friend, of whom I have before made honourable men¬ 
tion ; now no longer young and active, but still in¬ 
dulging his old propensity ; lounging constantly about 
the courts of law, and frequently serving his country 
as a talis de circumstantibus. According to his ac¬ 
count, when every thing appeared to be settled, and 
Billy had even tried the ring upon his fair one's fin¬ 
ger, on which, after it had been squeezed over her 
knuckle, it hung like a boy’s hoop upon the stick with 
which he drives it, certain papers were produced by 
the lady’s nephew, who had lately taken to the study 
of the law, and had also gained some reputation by 
writing poetry for Poor Will’s Almanac, the only book 
that Billy ever read. * Ah,” said Billy, “ Tom has 
some verses for the occasion. That’s clever. Let’s 
hear them.” He placed himself in an attitude which 
we may imagine, si parva licet componere magma, to 
have been not unlike that of a “ full blown Bulb,” 
awaiting the immortal strains of the British Homer, 
when suddenly the words this indenture , struck his as¬ 
tonished ear, “Rather an odd beginning for an epitha- 
lamium,” quoth Billy, (1 don’t know whore he learned 
the word,) “ but go on.” He did go on, through six 
foolscap pages of downright prose, by which all the 
estate, real, and personal of the said Susan Skimp, was 
to be settled on the said Susan and her heirs, to the 
utter exclusion of the future husband. The real es-! 
tate was the ninth of a seventh of a house situated on 
a street running South from Pewter Flatter Alley.— 
The personal, besides a dog, cat, monkey,squirrel, and 
parrot, consisted in one share of bank stock, half a 
pew in St. Paul’s church, certain articles of house¬ 
hold furniture, and the personal habiliments of the 
fair Susanna. Billy was willing to yield all but the 
last On this point be stoutly refused compliance; 
not, as ha said, for the value of the articles; they 
could be of no use to him ; but for the looks ot the 
thing. His mistress, backed by* her legal adviser, in¬ 
sisted ; at last he swore he would rather live a bache¬ 
lor all the days of his life, if he lived as long as Ma¬ 
th uselah or old Parr. 

“ Troop, then, and good riddance, you great, gawky, 
baboon,” said the gentle one. 

“ Better lead a baboon iu this world, than a bevy 
of apes in the next,” retorted the lover; then suddenly 
softening, he seized her hand, and, as he drew from it 
the ring he had placed there, exclaimed—* 4 It was 
love, not money, that brought me here. I loved you 
well enough to take you in your—(Billy named it, 
but I am afraid)—but rot me if I take you without 
one.” 

So saying, he rushed to the goldsmith’s where the 
*cene took place that I have already described. I 
forgot, however, to mention that, after smashing the 
he picked up the pieces carefully, and put them 
mt0 pocket The historian may pass over all but 


great events; the biographer most be minute: Men- 
da x ille Plutarchus is my model, in all but bis disre* 
gard for the truth. 

The quarrel took place on a Monday. The can u& 
may perhaps be found in a little incident that occur-' 
red the day preceding. Billy had a pew in Christ 
Church, from which he never absented himself on 
Sunday, when in town. His mistress insisted on his 
going to St. Paul's. On this day he accompanied her v 
but before the sermon was half over, clapped his 
handkerchief to his face, as if his nose was bleeding, 
and bustled away. In the evening he made his usual 
visit, and just as his innamorata had condoled with 
him ou the misfortune, a tattling friend entered, whose 
pew joined Billy's own. 

You came very late this rooming, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, to church. How did you like the sermon from 
the Doctor ? Did you not think he was rather hard 
on some of us ?” 

“ You must have forgotten your specs, Mr. Der- 
rickson,” said Miss Susan; “ Mr. Wiggles worth was 
with me.” 

“ My eyes are not quite old enough to cheat me,” 
began Mrs. Derrickson. 

Billy winked, hemmed, fidgetted, blew his probos¬ 
cis, poked her with his e.*jow, whistled, trod on her 
corns—hot all in vain. The flood-gates were opened, 
and out it came. After stammering out something 
about a free country and liberty of conscience, he 
thought the safest plan was to take himself off and 
accordingly did so. When the lady came to reflect on 
this act of insubordination, she probably concluded 
that one so hard to manage before matrimony, might 
prove no Jerry afterwards. At any rate, I know no 
, better way of accounting for the scurvy treatment he 
met with the next day. 

Of the lady to whom he was afterwards actually 
united, I have little or no knowledge, except that the 
initials of her name were the seme with his own.— 
To this argument, Billy assured a friend of mine, he 
resorted with success, after he had found all others in¬ 
effectual. “ I besought her,” said he, *' to consider 
how all the articles of domestic utility, on which oar 
names were marked, seemed made to be united in 
one common stock. And oh! exclaimed I, with fortu¬ 
nate inspiration, how can we live in solitary single¬ 
ness, when every tea-spoon, table-spoon, pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief and pillow-case, cries aloud to each of us, 
W! W! ” Had the faithful Penelope been assailed 
with eloquence like this, Polymetis OdysMua might 
have-whistled for his wife. 

On the evening of the wedding, shortly after the 
clergyman had departed, a knock was heard at the 
front door, and the voice of a grave and elderly man, 
inquiring in rather a mysterious tone, “Is William 
Wigglesworth within f” 

“ He is,” replied the old woman, who served 
as cook, chambermaid, and portress, and had little 
enough to do in her triad of employments—“walk in’* 

—and in walked Davy E-, with a cradle. 

“ You’ve mistaken the bouse, friend,” mid the 
blushing bride; “ we have ordered no such article.” 

Billy, who like all wags, mortally hated a joke at 
his own expense, waxed angry, but his ancient do¬ 
mestic pacified him by remarking, “ Well, well, we 
don’t want it, and perhaps never may; but it's a good 
sign, at least” 

A glass of anniseed and a slice of cake were offered 
to Davy, bet be refused them, and walked off in great 
dudgeon, threatening revenge, but moderate, against 
the knaves who had sent him on a fool's errand. 

Billy, however, suspected that the notion was Davy's 
own; and that he had brought the cradle merely for 
the fun of telling the story. To attack him with a 
practical joke, seemed like defying him at his own 
weapons, and hi vowed to retaliate. An occmion 
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soon offered. About three weeks afterwards, a watch¬ 
man came into his shop to bay a rattle, his old one, as 
he said, being worn out. Billy, with his usual thirst 
after knowledge, inquired whether he expected to 
have any particular use for it that night; and while 
chaffering for the instrument, pumped the whole mat¬ 
ter out of him. A noted physician and druggist in 
the city had ornamented the summit of his door with 
the figure of a golden pelican; the busts of Fothcrgill 
and Galen having become too numerous to be attrac¬ 
tive/ Certain idle dogs had frequently amused them¬ 
selves, by stealing the splendid emblem in the night 
time, depositing it at a distance, and then privately 
sending word to the Doctor of the place were he 
might find it; so that half his time was spent in wild 
goose chases after his pelican, to the equal detriment 
of his patients and himself. At last he feed the watch¬ 
man to watch for the rogues, and this night they were 
to be caught. Billy wanted no more. He waited 
patiently till about .half-past ten at night, when he 
despatched a note to Davy, informing him that the 
Doctor was dead, and that he was wanted at once to 
take measure for a coffin. The body, he added, had 
been left alone in the house, from a foolish fear of 
contagion, but the key of the front door was placed 
under the pelican. Davy hurried away with board 
and stools. While mounted on one of the latter, bu¬ 
sily feeling for the key, he felt himself seized from 
'behind, with no tender gripe, while a bucket of cold 
■water showered on him from above. In vain he re¬ 
monstrated. “ Away with the villain!” roared the 
Doctor from the window, and the unfortunate inno- 
-eent spent the night in the watch-house. 

‘The main circumstances of this last anecdote will 
net'have, like most of the rest, the grace of novelty to 
recommend them. They are familiar to many, and, I 
understand, have already been extremely well told in 
print But the author of the trick has never before 
been mentioned ; and I doubt whether he was known 
to any but myself. As it was one of Billy’s most 
striking and successful exploits, I could not, in justice 
to his memory, omit it 


A Talk op the Balasore Roads.— Caroamico , 
hast thou ever suffered from fever and ague? No! 
Try it then by all means, for you will scarce ever 
find a closer friend. I can't exactly say for which of 
my sins this visiter was forced upon me; but I evi-l 
dently made myself extremely,agreaable to him; .fixvfor' 
the space of ten months, he would take no hints, how¬ 
ever broad, and leave me. .Orestes and his friend; 
were but bowing acquaintance,compared with us: if 
I changed my residence a doeen times,-he was as sure 
to follow me as a dan from fGibson^/flWittm habit **- 
Gibson’s dished—who*U patronise ffie “ignorant im¬ 
patient” after this jqg? Mistaking me for an oak, he 
clung to me like ivy, or like a Scotch Juntjga to his 
Commanding Officer when the Adjutancy is vacant, 
who si dixeris cestua wttkU, be was worse than a poor 
relation, a greater bore than the Trade Association. 
At last, in despair, I was foroed .to -proceed to sea 40 
rid myself of this unwelcome guest 

I had not been many days offthe Beef Buoy before 
I was enabled to venture upon deck after sun-Bet with 
impunity; and it was on one delicious evening, when 
I had seated myself on the hen-coops, and was idly 
watching the phosphoric effect of our rapid passage 
Ihrpugh the water, that our Skipper joined me. Wor¬ 
thy sotrl! a kinder, a more liberal, and as he had 
proved himself, a more gallant spirit, breathed not. 
to was one who by his own merit had risen from 
"before the mast to his present station. 

'“Glad to see you on deck again. Sir. Fra thinking 
we’ve ckiidUd that ague of yours altogether, 1 ’ was 
his opening salutation^" Thanks to your kindness, 
L 


and the sea breeze, I think we have, Captain,” replied 
I; “but I must also attribute some portion of my 
cure to my being enabled to resume my cigar, not 
withstanding the faculty in Calcutta assured me that 
smoking was most injurious.” 

“Them doctors are regular humbugs anyhow! 
Smoking hurt a man! why blow me if I’d give it up, 
no, not if I were threatened with being made a volun¬ 
teer again. I saved my own life, and the lives of 
a ship’s crew, ay I and Honorable John, a pilot vessel, 

into the bargain, by smoking a cheroot once.”_“The 

devil you did !” said I; “ ’tia the funniest result of in¬ 
haling tobacco I ever henrtl of, the very funniest.”_ 

“No lie for all that, though, and I’ll tell you, Sir, how 
it came to pass.” And the .pilot commenced his yarn 
somewhat after the following shape :—“ Why you see. 
Sir, (said he,) ’twas in the Sou’-west moonsoon, as we 
were riding in Balasore Roads with a hundred and 
twenty fo thorns, out—sure enough it did blow that 
night uncommon ! I was a youngster then, and had 
charge of the forecastle watch, and was trudging it 
backwards and forwards with a cheroot in my gills, 
and the Ioscars were a taking it easy under the lee 
of the booms and weather bulwarks: well, Sir, it 
wanted but a little ofeight bells, and I was thinking 
of sending down a ’tween decks to rouse up young 
Pipes for the next watch, when blow me! if I did’nt 
see a thundering big ship bearing down slap stem on 
us. There war’nt time for us to slip: and we might 
as well have halloo’d to Old Davy, as to that ship on 
such a night, when the wind was a howling and 
whistling through our rigging like ten thousand 
devils: so I whipped off the apron—you know what 
theapron is?—it covers the touch-hole of oar six-pound¬ 
er.) and clapped my lighted cheroot to it. Bhoom! 
you ought to have seen the big vessel when she heard 
that, as she suddenly rounded to, just carrying away 
our jib and flying jib-booms. They were in a tarna¬ 
tion funk anyhow, letting all go by the run like mad 
’uns. And so you see, Sir, as I was a saying, if I 
had’nt been smoking, we should all have made a 
hole in the water that night, for the ship would have 
walked clean over us.” 

“.it was, indeed, a narrow escape,” I was going to 
say; but the Skipper interrupted me with “ Bah! but 
that warn’t the worst of the business, for the powder 
from thejouchrhole blew away my cigar, and I never 
recovered it mpee, anywhere.” 


In 1777, Volaqge was an excellent buffo at the 
oper&r~*beimade .hisifirst bow to the public at a fair; 
bis splendid increase of reputation he did not bear 
with the calmness of a philosopher. He had been 
called, by <way of eminence, Geannot This important 
personage was once invited by the Marquis de Bran- 
cos to bis hotel,with the view of entertaining his com¬ 
pany. When he was (announced, the Marquis led him 
to the assembled guests, and said, “ Ladies—gentle¬ 
men, here is Geannot, whom I have the honour of in¬ 
troducing.” “ Lord,” interrupted the austere buffo, 
“ I teas Geannot, when 3 played at the Boulevards ; 
but at present I am Monsieur Volange.” “ So be it,” 
said the Marquis; “ but as we don’t choose to have 
any but Geannot, let Monsieur Volange be led out of 
doom.” v 


It is mid, we do not know how truly, >that dLsrd 
Brougham in a playful mood, .not long since, 
wrote the following:epitaph on himselfr-w 
“Here reader, turn your weepin g eyqem- 
My fete a useful moral teaches; 

The hole in which my body lies. 

Could not contain one half my qpMQbof.” 
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WHICH IS THE BRIDE? 


A worshipper in fashion’! train, I sojourned in the 
summer of ’32 at Saratoga Springs. It was not a place 
J felt happy or contented in, for divers reasons, the 
most potent of which was that there Emma Somerton 
was not; and though I had often sighed to her that 
she was all the world to me, still all “ the world” of 
fashion were phylohydrocal, (coinage of words is no 
felony,) then how could I be away ? I had remained 
about two weeks, and the garden of my digestive 
powers have been well watered at the Congress Foun¬ 
tain—the seed of renovated health began to sprout out 
in full bloom, so I felt much inclined to transplant ray- 
self to some other hot-bed of fashion. While dubiat- 
ing which way to direct the head of my tandum leader, 
circumstances which I am about to relate, occasioned 
my detention. 

I was seated waiting the return of my servant, whom 
I had sent to the post office to see if Emma had thought 
of answering my last, when I found myself soliloquiz-! 
in g in something like the following strain : j 

“ This is probably the last season of my bachelorship 
—next summer the gordian knot will be tied, and I j 
enrolled a Benedict! Oh, Emma Somerton, what do I 
sacrifice for your love! No more the look oblique, 
the leer amatory, or the sigh indescribable, will be 
lavished on me—farewell the crowded ball-room, the 
* spirit-mtiring’ cotillion, * the Aeart-piercing’ waits, and 
‘all the pride, pomp, and circumstances of glorious’ 
bachelorship, * farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone!’ ” 
I was interrupted by the entrance of my servant 

“ No letter, sir; but a young lady has sent up her 
card,” said Simon, handing the embossed and crow- 
quilled article to me. 

“Mias Susan Wheatley”—ah, what brings the, 
charming Miss W. to my apartment f M Show her up, 
Simon.” 

Off he went—I mechanically drew my fingers 
through my hair, cast a furtive glance at the mirror, 
and satisfied that all was right and that I looked 
sufficiently killing, awaited the approach of my fair 
visiter. 

M My dear Miss Wheatley, the condescension—” 

M Oh, Mr. Jenkinson, I shall expire!” 

44 Be seated, pray.” 

* How rude in me! what will the world say T* 

" How can I serve the amiable friend of Miss So- 
mertonf” 

Such was otur first expressions at meeting. The 
young lady was evidently much embarrassed, and af¬ 
ter various prefatory attempts at introducing business, 
at length commenced. 

M Mr. Jenkinson, every body knows your kindness 
your attention to our sex—your—” 

“Oh, why,” thought I, “ has nature made me so ir- 
reaistable! Poor Miss Wheately—she’s gone, I see.” 

“ And it is that knowledge which has induced me 
In apply to you under very peculiar circumstances.” 

44 My services, Mgjlam, are at your disposal—com¬ 
mand me.” 

“ Oh, sir!—you are too good—would you believe it, 
air, I have run away from pa. Ha would have me 
marry that odious English Mr. Basil, and so - so 1 ran 
away, expecting to meet a young—don’t lookat me so, 
air, or I shall never be able to tell you—to meet a 
young gentleman here, sir—but I find he has gone, 
and pa will be here this afternoon, as he traced me— 
that abominable old Miss Frampttm, I suppose told 
hi m - now, air, if you would only, consent, in ease 
he should find me before Charles comes, just to— 

M What, Miss, marry you myaslf) and so prove your 
natural protector r* 

M Oh, la, sir, not fbr the wodd! I beg pardon, air, 


I don’t mean that you are not a very nice young man, 
but I’ve promised poor Charles, you know!” 

“ Yes, and I’ve promised Emma Somerton, yoic 
know, and that renders it impossible.” 

“ Certainly, but if you would only be my husband a 
little while.” 

“ Miss!” 

“ I mean pretend—only in a joke, yon know, sir; 
why pa could not force me back to New York, and as 
soon as Charles comes, he can easily take the matter 
off your handk” 

44 Charles is a lucky fellow, and I promise to be his 
faithful locum tenens in your emergency.” 

44 Thank you, sir—oh, I declare—if there isn’t a 
carriage drawn up, it’s pa, it’s pa—now, my dear sir, 
remember.” 

Simon was summoned, and despatched to request 
Mr. Wheatley’s presence in my room—the old gentle¬ 
man. as may be imagined, was struck with our intel¬ 
ligence, but ray relationship to the Earl of Liverpool, 
and a tolerable fortune, soon made him reconciled to 
his pro tern, son-in-law. 

44 Well, sir,” said he, after all had been explained, 
as Miss Wheatley had requested, 44 1 am proud of your 
alliance. Sue, you baggage, why didn’t yon tell me 
of yonr preference f I should have made no objections. 
Son-in-law, have my carriage discharged, and then, re¬ 
join us.” 

My father+n-law took my wife under his arm, and 
left my apartment Rumination .convinced me that I 
was handsomely fixed—but I always made up my 
mind to brave adversity; so I determined to take mat¬ 
ters as cavalierly as possible. 

At this moment another equipage darted up to the 
door—I saw the steps opened by the obsequious ser¬ 
vants, and my city friend, Mr. Faulkner, alight I ex¬ 
pected next to see him tnm round and hand out his 
charming daughter Julia, wh/by the way bad been 
an old flame of mine; but a little to my surprise, tbo 
carriage door was closed; be was solus. I turned 
from the window to go down and meet him when, 
sans ceremonie, my door was opened, and Alim Julia. 
Faulkner herself stood before me. 

“ Oh, my good friend!” she cried breathlem with 
affright and haste, M I am in snob tenor—in such, an 
equivocal situation,” 

44 Actually so,” thought I; fbr the young lady had 
turned the key in the lock! but whether.through 
agitation, inadvertence or what, I could not presuma 
to say. 

44 Oh, sir! do pity and relieve me!” 

44 How, my dear Miser speak your wishes, and 
whatever a friend of yours, and the betrothed of Miss 
Emma Somerton can in honor do, shall be performed.” 

“ Oh, sir, couldn’t you act as my husband a little 
while?” 

44 Why, I could try." 

| 44 Well, will you then, my dear sir r 

44 Why, really Miss Faulkner, I have no objection 
—that is—I have no—” 

44 Oh, sir, you hesitate, and I am lost! but, sir, you 
know my father’s clerk, Edward Gaines, him, you re-’ 
member, you were so jeakras of two yean ago, when 
you thought yourself in love with me. Well, sir, bo 
promised to meet me here yesterday, and we were to 
have eloped together, and been married: he bar not 
arrived, but my father has; and if we are tom asun¬ 
der ! Oh! consider my situation!” 

44 How can I relieve youf’ 

44 Why, father doesn't know who I was going to rtttt 
away with; I left a qsle on my table at heme, saying 
•imply 4 with the man of my heart*' o° w ®r> owidn’t 
you be her vjvJv 
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“With the greatest pleasure imaginable; bo let’s 
■boldly sally forth and meet the foe; stay, let me first 
unlock the door.” 

“Oh. sir, hew could you be so imprudent as to lock 
ibe door ? what would the world say ?” 

Poor little dear! She was not aware that the im¬ 
prudence had been her own! As she opened jke 
door, Mr. Faulkner was passing; he caught a glimpse 
of his daughter, and rushed into my apartment 

<* So, Miss, youhre found, are you; and with the man 
©f your heart too ?” 

“Pardon, papa I” 

“ Pardon you, Jezebel! never, never!” 
x “ Oh, don’t be so cruel, papa!” and my second wife 
dung to me for protection. I now thought 1 had re¬ 
ceived my cue to speak; so turning to her, said : 

« Never fear: I will protect you, most delectable of 
your sex!” I 

« Delectable of your sex be hanged!” w«b the fa- 
. lher’s echo. 

** Come, air!” rejoined I, “ no protection can be 
more potent than your grey hairs, and your paternal 
relation to xny most beautiful Julia: but if you forget 
yourself, J -shall be compelled, however reluctantly, 
to assert my prerogative as this lady’s future cham¬ 
pion.” 

“Prerogative! your prerogative! and, pray, what 
claim can you assert ?’ 

** Claim, air—why that of her husband, sir.” 

“ Husband ! what, already married 1” 

« Yes, sir, already married; by whom, sir, when, and 
where, my lovely Julia can inform you.” 

And if she couldn’t. I’m sure it would have puz¬ 
zled me to have done so. 

« Married—this is really sudden, and interfere’s 
materially with my arrangements; but as ’lis done, 
why I must take the best of what I trust is not a very 
bad bargain, and so, sir, there is my hand—you are 
forgiven, and in taking my daughier, you, sir, have 
found as good a girl as the state of New York can 
produce. I suppose, Stir, you can spare your bride for 
C few moments, and she will not begrudge a minute 
:OT two,jfor the purpose of putting her father’s room in 
order, and making it as comfortable, as she usep to do 
the back parlour in Broadway for me.” 

A ready compliance, of course, was the con¬ 
sequence, and father and daughter left my apart¬ 
ment. ' 

« Bigamy and polygamy!” thought I as they retired; 
-“well, fortune has showered her favors on me pretty 
liberally this day; two wives! ha! ha! the denoue¬ 
ment will be capital. I wonder on whom the laugh 
will rest.” 

A prefatory rap, and Simon entered again, with 
;new»~Oh# sir, air! Col. Somerton’s barouche has just 
driym -up, Miss Emma and her mother in com¬ 
pany. 

“WhoI Emma Somerton; death and the devil!! 
here’s a catastrophe: what will she say ? No matter, 
though I am worse off than Macbeth, for I am tied to 
a double stake, y*t bear-like, i must %ht my course! 
-Simon, let thedatnly know 1 shall be pleased to give 
up my room to them, which -is one of the beat the 
drouse afloftist and it it mach crowded.” 

My tioMy valet ebon acfgiiftod himself of hss ms- 
<*kfa* and Get Sfouictton, lady, and my Emma, were 
vfemvmg fee bows of their most obsequious, humble 
< Servant. The eodvetsation *hich ensued being ir- 
itelevtlnt lo tajr (present story, I shall not attempt to 
-dMtnenm; auflfeeft io say, I area lounging along one 
of the fashionable promenades with Emma under my 
arm, and had almost forgotten, an fee capture of the 
tmetpected meeting, the (wo ladies who claimed my 
i was acting as Ganymede 


action, by the approach from opposite paths, of my 
two cara spousas, each under protection of pa and 
papa ! 

“ Oh, Mr. Wheatley, I am rejoiced to we you,’* said 
Mr. Faulkner. 

“ Nothing can equal my surprise and satisfaction,” 1 
replied Mr. Wheatley. 

“ My dear Julia, this is Miss Wheatley,” continued 
Mr. F. 

( “ Susy, this is Miss Faulkner,” rejoined Mr. W. 

“ Happy to make acquaintance, dec.” This was of 
course followed my mutual intimations that it wrea 
mistake to use the term Miss. 

“ Miss no longer,” said Mr. F. - j 

“Oh, you know, then, all about it, eh? I can’t ay I 
I’m sorry.” j 

“ Sorry—why I’m delighted.” 

“Oh, you’re too kind.” 

“ Well, don’t you think him a fine fellow?” j 

“ Certainly; but Susy, you must keep a sharp look 
out, for see how affectionately Mire Emma Semertm 
is hanging on your husband’s arm.” 

“ Your Susy’s husband,” rejoined Mr. F. u vbt 
do you mean ?” 

“ Mean, why, that feat gentlemam is my Susy’s hre- 
band.” * 

“ Pooh! nonsense, friend Wheatley—this is ■y 
Julia’s husband.” 

“ Your Julia’s! *tis rsy Susy’s.” 

“ Your Susy’s! ’tis my Julia’s.” 

Emma looked at roe; a sort of flash, stick a*we 
denominate heat lightning in a summer, visible, bit 
noiseless, was gathering in her eye. I began to trem¬ 
ble for myself, as her ana withdrew from nine, al¬ 
though my vanity was gratified, to think that 1 shodd 
be a bone of contention between two ladies, te be bree 
of my bone ; but the young Jolia and Busan cart im¬ 
ploring looks upon me; at length I broke the pedaeef 
universal astonishment. 

« Mr. Faulkner, my good friend, end Mr. Wheatley* 
my much esteemed good sir, promise me one tkfcg. 
and I will relieve all your curiosity.” j 

“ Promise; we’ll promise -any thing to solve feie j 
mystery.” * 

“ Well, then, each promise to grant mjrfint request, J 
be it what it may, «nd fc I will unfold.” i 

After some little demur, the promise was gives sad I i 

candidly related the facts as they had transpired. I 

“ You hurey, Susy!” roared Mr. Wheatley * well | 
back to New York, and a boarding school shall wmk j 
you better manners.” i 

“BofUy, my dear sir,” interrupted I, « imflMfer i 
your promise, to grant my first request’' ■ 

“ Name it, sir.” j 

“ First, then, Mr. Wheatley, your consent lo the 
marriage of Mire Susan with her admirer Ghadet ® 
secondly, Mr. Faulkner, your consent to fee marriage | 
of Miss Julia with Edward Gaines.” , 

The ladies’ eyes brightened, the consent ires given 
slow and reluctant—I was Triumphant, and Krt® 
slyly pressed my bond in here. Nut to prolong 
story, that day fortnight a clerical gentleman re "J" 
bany performed a triple mamege,andl tease h to the 
reader’s sympathetic imagination to And out whofed* 
the parties. 

Furore ran Well, Dmfe." *** 1 

would-befeette,to a bisrk girl, “they my bea Mf— n 
fades, but do you eea any^ef toy bloom feding M*^ . 
teU me plainly, withoret any osroplimauts.” 
nusna ; bat den am Udder ( "Think wmt, 

Dinah: you’re bashful?” “Oh no, me no bafeM^ 
but denune kinder links re howamasadon’t 
colour quite so well as sister PhillOaoy * fWpbimmy 
'Jigitized by vjUUvLL 


voamxU sympathies. 

> *y’betrothed bne, and handang ber agobletof the 
medicinal waters, when I was suddenly faun ad <o Y 
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THE TURNERS: A TALE OF THE OLD COUNTRY. 

BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD . 


CHAPTER I. 

The old hereditary estate ofHollinshaw, though never 
of great extent, consisted of a soil so rich and valuable, 
that the laird’s rent-roll was supposed to exceed at 
least one-third of the earldoms of Scotland. The es¬ 
tate was not entailed; but it had been customary, from 
generation to generation, to leave the eldest son in full 
possession of the property, and set off the rest with 
very small fortunes. These went into the army and 
navy—away to the East and West Indies; and it was 
an understood family compact, that none of these were 
ever to return to their native country till such time as 
they could do so with independent fortunes : for the 
Turners were like the Turks, and could bear no 
brother nigh their throne. 

At length the estate, by regular inheritance, came 
into the possession of Andrew Turner, the eldest son 
of a younger brother. He had gone out to New 
Brunswick as a fanner, but did not succeed; for he 
was an idle, vulgar young man, and never would learn 
any thing. But on the failure of the elder branches 
of the family, he came home and took possession of 
that valuable property. There was one old lady op¬ 
posed him, on pretence that her son, the true heir, was 
alive, for any thing she knew; but, as she had received 
no intelligence from him for fifteen years, her suit was 
cast, and Andrew became laird of Hollinshaw. He 
was an ignorant, vain, and foolish man, wholly given 
up to pleasure and folly of the lowest descrip¬ 
tions ; as almost every low bred man is who steps sud¬ 
denly into a fortune. Such a man, as may be well 
conceived, became the dupe of some surrounding 
squires of no great repute, who feasted on his extra¬ 
vagance, flattered his vanity, borrowed money from 
him, and got him to sign bills for them, all of which 
be had to pay. In short, they led him by the nose to 
'act all manner of absurdities; and he, being constantly 
in a state of inebriety, lost all recollection of what he 
bad done, or knowledge of what he was doing, and 
plunged on in a perfect chaos of confusion and dissipa¬ 
tion, not even regarding the common decencies of life. 
He seemed anxious to get through with life and his an¬ 
cient patrimony as soon as possible; and the worst thing 
of all was, he put himself under the sole direction of on 
old specious attorney, named Jacob Evans, whom he 
constituted his factor, law-agent, and man of business. 
This man drew all the rents; and, provided he kept 
the laird's pockets full of money, was never required 
to balance accounts. At length Evans began to lend 
him money; then pretended to borrow money for him, 
and got bills and bonds on the estate—Andrew knew 
not how many. Oh, that was Jacob's harvest day! and 
he anticipated nothing less than attaining the whole 
estate for himself and family, provided he outlived the 
laird. The latter, however, kicked the bucket sooner 
titan might have been expected; for, after a hard after¬ 
noon's drinking in his own house, about eleven at 
night, be dropped from hi* seat dead, or died in a mo¬ 
ment afterwards. His drunken cronies laughed at him 
and boused on; and when one at last proposed taking 
him to a bed, the rest interposed and would not allow 
it, saying, with one voice, “ No, no, just let him lie; 
he’ll toon come round again. A sleep always sets 
him on his foot, and does him a great deal of good. 
Hilloa, laird! You are chased, man—terribly chased ; 
once, twice, thrice chased. If that don't raise him,no¬ 
thing will. Ha, ha, ha! the laird's dormant—is that 
the right word for it I I say the laird's dormant Ha, 
ha, ha P’ 

At an early hour the sots staggered away home to 


the village, which was close by; and when the ser¬ 
vant came to remove the things from the table, behold 
there was his master lying on the floor stark deed. 
None of the party would believe it as no one re¬ 
membered a single circumstance relating to it But 
when they learned that it really was true, some of 
them said, “ they would miss him very soreothers, 
that it waa a pity, for he was a kind-hearted, inoffen¬ 
sive being, but just rather worse for himself; others, 
that it was high time he should be popped off the 
stage, for he was an egregious foci, and waa laying a 
fine estate under ridiculous burdens, which it would 
take an age to redeem. 

A meeting of the creditors was called, and it waa 
amazing what numbers attended, although many of 
them only claimed small sums. It was there proposed, 
and immediately acceded to, that the estate should be 
put in trust for behoof of the creditors; as upwards of 
two-thirds of the debts were claimed by Jacob Evans, 
the attorney, he was proposed as acting trustee, assist- 
ed by a council. A number of the creditors looked 
rather blue at this proposal; but Jacob bad canvassed 
before, aod was certain of being chosen by a majority, 
and, as the chief creditor, his oppenents could not 
well object to him; so they sat silent and glum, until 
Mrs. Ewen, landlady of the Black Ram public-house, 
stepped forward, and in most unequivocal terms object¬ 
ed to Evans’s superintendence of the funds, on two 
very potent charges. 

“ In the first place,” said she, “ he’s a rascal, which 
I'll make plain to ye. You say h^ must be the heed 
trustee, because he's the head creditor; now 1 say 
that's the very thing that should prevent him. Whore 
hod that peel-an’-eat creature sae many thousands o* 
pounds to lend his daft profligate laird, that's now 
gane f Believe me, sirs, that, afore silly Andrew came 
here, that body wasna worth a gray groat. He often 
borrowed sms' suras free me to pay his bits o' shop- 
bills, an' leev’d waur than a nigger. Is it not plain 
to you a', then, that he has leeched the laird, an* charg¬ 
ed him wi' his ain money ? for fient a fardin had he 
that he could ca’ his ain, till he was made a factor, an* 
the late poor booby’s law-agent. 1 protest against sic a 
man being intrusted wi' poor fo'ks money. In the se¬ 
cond place, he’s a limb' o' the law—a man of quips, 
quibbles, and suspensions; an* if ony o' ye ever saw 
money put into an attorney’s hand, that could ever be 
got out again, ye hae seen mair than ever I hae. 
We’ll hae nae limb o' the law to bamboozle and 
herry us.” 

A number of voioes then exclaimed: 44 No, no! for 
Heaven’s sake, keep us out o' the hands of the law¬ 
yers.” But the votes were taken, and Evans carried 
hia point; which confirmed him in his fond anticipa¬ 
tions that he should soon he laird of Hollinshaw—and 
he had formed the resolution to stick at no means in 
attaining it He then detailed to them, on the matt 
indisputable evidence, the state of affairs, and, after 
the most minute calculation, declared that he found 
himself only enabled to pay them one shilling and 
eightpence three farthings in the pound for the present; 
but after the bonds on the estate were removed, there 
would then be an annual division of the rents among 
the creditors. The men hung their heads and groan¬ 
ed, for there was a vista of trouble and peculation 
stretched before them, to which they could see no and; 
but none made any remark, until the good wife of the 
Black Ram was again moved with cboler against the 
agent, and she attacked him thus: 44 Ay, ay! an* is it 
come to this wi'as! What a master we hae gotten now! 
Now, Jacob Evans, ye sold sneck-drawer, ye wad gar 
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ns trow, fiae that particular business-like statement o’ 
yours, that ye’re an honest, conscientious man; but 
weel do I ken there was never a greater villain blink* 
et frae aneath a red wig.” 

“ Mungo, mark down that expression,” said he to 
the clerk. 

" Na, but I care naething for either you or Mungo, 
or any pettifogging lawyer amang ye. Oh, ye’re a’ 
tarred wi’ ae stick; an’ that stick's 9 e{f the day, an’ 
adf the morn, an’ self on an on for ever. But I maun 
look to mysel’, an’ I will look to mysel’. See, there, 
there is my security for mair than a’ that I’m worth i’ 
theworld.” And with that she handed Jacob Evans 
over a paper. 

When ie had fairly looked into it, he bit his lip, 
and his countenance changed. M Ready read! let us 
hear what preference she has above us,” then re¬ 
sounded from every quarter of the room. He then 
read as follows: 

M I, Andrew Turner, sole and lawful proprietor of 
the lands and estate of Hollinshaw, hereby grant to 
Mrs. Barbara Ewen,'of the Black Ram Inn, security 
on the farm of Keismains, its rents and immunities, 
henceforth.and for ever, until such time as the money 
owing her at my decease,' be paid up in full principal 
and interest. And 1 further promise to extend this 
missive on stamped paper, whenever and wheresoever 
the aaid Mrs. Ewen may dictate. 

Andrew Turner. 

Thomas Mather, J 

John Mather, > Witnesses. 

Anthony Robson.” ^ 

A buzz then ran through the room: “ Auld Baby’s 
sgfe yet—ay, Baby’s safe yet, honest woman!” 

“ Mrs. —, Mrs. Black Ram, or how do they call I 
you—eh ?” said Jacob Evans, with great pomp and 
circumstance: “ 1 do opine that this document will 
make you a black ewe, at least, with a vengeance. 
This paper must be laid before a higher Court than 
this. It is a forgery; and, therefore, with your leave, 
I must keep it” And all the while he was speaking 
he was carefully folding up the letter, which he pop¬ 
ped acutely into the breast-pocket of his vest 

Mrs. Ewen was so taken up with her grand success, 
and the congratulations pouring in her ears on each 
side, that she neglected taking notice either of what 
was saying or doing, until five or six voices whispered 
into her ear at once, “ He has put up your letter, Baby; 
he has put up your security, an' ye’ll never see’t again.” 
Baby, without speaking a word, clenched her teeth, and, 
darting through the crowd, in a moment she had the 
astonished attorney by the throat, and, with her right 
h*nd firmly doubled, she gave him such a nab on the 
left temple, that she fiiirly floored him, and then got 
on above him. knees and elbows. 

“ Mongo, Mungo! help, help!” roared he out But 
Barbara had more friends there than the agent: and 
when Mungo made a spring to assist his master, he 
yvas seized by the skirt of the coat and hauled back¬ 
ward at a prodigious rate, until his heel coming in 
contact with some impediment, he fell likewise flat on 
his back. He was very angry, cursed and swore most 
potently, and said they were all gone mad; but they 
only laughed at him. and said fair play was a jewel, 
and whatever punishment Baby thought meet to be¬ 
stow on him was well wared on such a barefaced vil¬ 
lain and robber. Both master and man shouted out 
for assistance, but none came; and at last Jacob Evans 
made play, mid tried with all his might to force his 
antagonist off from above him, but did not succeed. 
He then accosted her in a voice of fury: “ Unhand 
me, I say, you tigress, you she dragon, you witch of 
hell! I say, unclasp me, and takp your fingers from 
my throat.” 

M Give me my letter of security, then. Give me my 
missive, and all is right.” 


* M No, I won’t .* this letter is a forgery, and shall 
make you dance beautifully in a rope for your good 
manners. It would be as much as my credit and my 
life are worth to give up that letter, now that 1 have 
it in my power; therefore 1 won’t” 

“ Then, here goes!” said Baby; and to him she fell 
like a day’s work, thumping him up with all her ener¬ 
gy, choking him, and smiting him on the face, and 
always now and then giving him a bluff on the pit of 
the stomach, which caused him to utter a short 
bray at every pounce. Baby continued to reiterate: 
“ Give me my missive, then; give me my letter of 
security, for it is more than all I have in the world 
and my sole credit rests on it Give it me, I say.” 

“ I’ll see you hanged first” 

“ Then I’ll just use you as a robber deserves to b6 
used; an’ may the deil be my customer if 1 leave an 
inch o’ life in that fizzenless carcass o’ yours. There! 
take that, an’ that!” 

He roared out murder; and one of the bystanders 
said, M You will kill him outright, Baby. See, your 
paper is in here.” 

Baby made the buttons of his vest birr from the one 
end to the other in a moment. But when the old 
world’s worm saw that he was going to lose that (to 
his grand scheme of aggrandisement,) precious docu¬ 
ment, he fought with an energy which any one would 
have ihought was far above his strength. But Baby 
throttled hard and struggled hard to get her hand into 
the pocket: and she would have effected it, had not 
the desperate attorney seized hold of her thumb with 
his teeth and bit it -to the bone; which paralyzed 
Baby, and forced her to scream out. But the wretch 
would not quit his hold, until Adam Donaldson, the 
wine and spirit merchant, forced his steel-shod cane 
between his jaws and forced them asunder. The rest 
of the creditors then interfered, saying tbis was a 
shameful business, and that they would all become 
security for Baby that the missive should be forthcom¬ 
ing in any court ef law, or wherever called for, but 
they were determined not to see their neighbour foul¬ 
ly robbed before their eyes of the only security she held 
for the greater part of her property. 

The wretch still, however, refused to give up the 
missive, until a few stout fellows held him firm and 
last, until B$by with her own hand picked the letter 
from his pocket He then got up in a great rage, 
cursing poor Baby to the lowest pit, and added, “ I’ll 
do for her! I'll do for her! the reckless forging witch 1 
I’ll make out her mittimus before I leave the room. 
I’ll take instruments and incarcerate her; I’ll incarce¬ 
rate her instantly.” 

M Lord preserve us! hear what the deboshed body 
is saying,” cried Baby; “ my trulins, my man, but 
that wad be a trick worth twenty ! But I’ll defy yon 
wi’ a’ the instruments that ye hae. Take ye care that 
I dinna carcerate you first.” 

The whole company burst into a roar of laughter at 
honest Barbara’s mistake; at which Jacob Evans waa 
so highly offended, that he left the meeting, having 
effected his great aim, that of being made manager of 
of the whole Hollinshaw estate. He forthwith took 
possession of the stately old mansion, and began his 
reign with about fifty law pleas disputing every claim 
against the estate,_and making counter ones; nor would 
he pay any person a sixpence. 

CHAPTER II. 

In a beautiful cottage on the estate of Hollinshaw, 
called Silverburn Brae, there lived an old lady, known 
by the name of Aunty Margaret. She was aunt to the 
late laird, having been married to his father's brother, 
who died in Tobago, leaving a widow with two sons 
and a daughter. Mr. Turner left some property at his 
death; but these islanders contrive to keep all the mo- 
Digitized by VjOO^LC 
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ney and rant* left by deceased persona among them¬ 
selves; and Mrs. Turner (now Aunty Margaret,) glad 
to*escape from that disastrous climate, gave the over¬ 
seer of a neighbouring estate the charge of hers, and 
relumed to her friends in Scotlond barehanded 
enough. Her eldest son and daughter came home 
with her; but her youngest son engaged himself 
■With a planter 1 in the West Indies, where he died 
yonng. 

The eldest son, William, was about fourteen when 
he arrived in Scotland, and his sister Margaret only 
ten. They took up their abode with Mrs. Turner’s mo¬ 
ther; but William, being of a restless disposition, set 
out immediately on a visit to his uncle at Hollinsbaw. 
He must have been a rash, reckless boy; for reaching the 
mansion-house just as the laird was sitting down to 
dinner with some old friends (whist players,) William 
laid off hie bonnet in the lobby, walked in, and took 
his seat at the table among the rest, without further 
introduction than merely bowing to his uncle and 
bidding him good day. 

u What do you want, sirrah ?” said the laird. 

" I want my dinner most plaguily just now, 
81 ?* 

“ Ay, very frank indeed! Well, my boy, you sha’n’t 
want your dinner, if you will promise to take your¬ 
self off as anon as dioner is over.” 

“ No, bat I won’t though.” 

H The devil you will not!” 

“ No, the devil I will not.” 

*' Was there ever such a front of brass f* said the 
laird, laughing; for he was a good-natured carle of the 
olden style. “ And pray, sirrah, why won’t you re¬ 
move from my table when I desire you?” 

* Because I think 1 have a better right to be here 
than any that sit at it, save yourself” 

“ Indeed! You are, at all events, a bold, determin¬ 
ed youth. Where do you come from, pray ?” 

• Hollinhill!” said the youth, carelessly. 

*■ Hollinhill ? HoUinhill ? I think I have often 
heard of such a place. What is year name, brave 
boy f’ 

*• Willie Turner, sir.” 

The spoon fell out of the land’s hand, his look grew 
unstable as he stared at the stripling without any 
speculation in his eyes, and them fell a-shaking like a 
leaf of the aspen, for his soul yearned over the son of his 
beloved brother. “ Yes, yes ! you are indeed nay ne¬ 
phew,” said he ; “ many a letter lhave had from Hol- 
fcnhill, and sundry of them about you. But I have a 
nice habitation provided for your mother; therefore 
come to me, my boy, that I may embrace you, for at 
present I um unable to come to you.” 

The boy, whose heart was melted at hearing that 
Ms mother and sister were so kindly provided for, 
bated and threw himself <m his old uncle’s bosom 
with his arms around his neck, who embraced him, 
and wept for joy over his shoulder. AH the rest of 
the guests also sliook the boy’s hand, and welcomed 
him home to the house of his fathers. 

When the cloth was removed, the eaid-tubles were 
set; and the laird asked his nephew if he played whist, 
who replied that he sometimes had played at it when 
a hand was wanting. “ You are in the same predica¬ 
ment to-night, then, WHham,” said the laird, •* for 
there are just seven of us, and we had agreed to cut 
each rnbber for the open hand; but since you have 
sometimes played when a hand was wanting, 1 shall 
be very happy to take you for a partner.” 

M I have rather a good memory, uncle,” said he, 
" but I do not know all the intricacies of the game ; 
and, therefore, at all events, 1 will not play for high 
itakes.” 

“Nevermind the stakes, Willie, lad. Our stakes 
w® always the same,—ftve shilling points, and a 
the rub But you and 1 shall join stocks, and 


we’H try to keep up the credit of the fri 

us” 

At first the laird and WilHe lost, and paidout *gosii 
deal of money; but the old carles boused at the port 
and the toddy, and soon got muzzy, and the laird as 
much so as any of them; and as Willie drank none, bn 
kept a sharp eye on their opponents, from some symp¬ 
toms being rather jealous of then* He found them dis*- 
posed every hand to appropriate more honours than they 
held, w hich the laird never objected te ; but Williw 
convicted them every time on the clearest evidenea 
The very next hand afrer one of these conviction* 
Willie suspected a renounce, but said nothing, until it 
fell to him to play, and he was the last. "I’H thus It 
you to shew me the last trick,” said he. It was turn¬ 
ed up of course. M Very well,” said he, - 1 challenger 
that trick; lay it aside, and we will speak with yom 
about it afrerward.” * 

•Snip, snap, snorum,” said the par***—for rtwmr 
he who had renounced: “ I beg pardon, gentlemen.” 

u You are most welcome to it, sir,” said William ; 
for on that renounce we count three mom, which 
gives us exactly the game and the robber.” 

4 Ay, this is snip, snap, morum, indeed,” sen! da 
parson; but the faces of the two losers grew very red? 
and as for the laird, he laughed rill the team ram 
down his cheeks ia streams, who had pinioned hiotan- 
oft, snubbed and confounded by the acuteness of • 
stripling—he laughed until he could not distinguish 
the cards of the next hand. In short, though withper- 
feet civility, William bamboozled the two old carles 
so, that they could not play one threw to any stmao; 
and at every trick which they lost the minister repeat¬ 
ed the sublime exclamation, M Snip-snap, snorum,” an# 
at every trick which they won his associate asked the 
query, “ D’ye think men am mice t” At the end the 
laird and his nephew counted 17 L 5s. of slaar psafla* 
which was all put into Willie’s purse; and there mw» 
doubt that the acuteness ef the scripting at this bin 
uncle’s favourite game endeared him to the old follow' 
exceedingly, for that very night he took him intoM* 
library and addressed him thus:— 

“ Now, William, my boy, 1 am moat happy Ia mm 
you, and, as 1 told you, as soon as I heard of my bro¬ 
ther’s death, and that his widow and family wan* 
coming home, I provided and furnished s baautiM 
residence for her, within half a mile of a free sebaafa 
and I shall make her comfortable as long as she Kona; 
but I expect that you will remain with me Yon sen 
not ray heir apparent, but I wish to Heaven, yon 
were; for your cousin, Cochrane Turner, is * head¬ 
strong, obstreperous fool, and takes every method ia 
hh power to vex and cross me. Bat what could L da 
but, in conformity with an old faauly rale, setd* my 
whole family estate upoo him and hi» heirs, which 1 
have done. Bet you are my heir peeniiiptitm, and 
the estate may devolve on you; though 1 confess it 
has not much chance, for Cochrane is net many yearn 
older than yourself Bat I think he will be glad of 
your company and be kind to you; for he has no ssaw 
ciates but jockeys and knaves, and not a relative i* 
the country except two, beside your mother and auto*; 
therefore, 1 think he will be glad of your soci ety fa r, 
poor fellow, with all his faults, 1 hope be bat a good 
heart.” 

Cochrane did not arrive for two days, when a sharp 
altercation at once began between his unde and hat 
about his parting with some favourite hone of the old 
man’s. But the laird, recollecting himself, dropped 
the quarrel, and said, “1 forgot, Cochrane; thie is you 
cousin, William Cochrane, come home from the Weal 
Indies.” On which Cochrane, who bad entered with boa 
riding-whip in his hand, snd covered over with 
strode by William, who held out his hand to 
with a look the most insulting, exclaiming, “ Casein! 
whew ! D— n all such cousins! None of your mmam 
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ii^g-pan tricks with me, old one! I know what I am, 
and, by G—, I know what you are—that’s better.— 
Cooain, forsooth! Pooh!" 

This was so outrageously grand, that William could 
not refrain from bunting out into a horse-laugh, as the 
heir was manifestly drunk. The savage said nothing, 
hut looked thunders and lightnings at the youth. The 
altercation between his uncle and he then began more 
fierce than ever about the exchange of horses, and 
losses on the turf to sharpers and jockeys; on which 
Cochrane’s choler rose so high, that there was not a 
-degrading and reproachful epithet in our language 
-which he did not call him by. William lost all pa¬ 
tience, for the eld laird seemed to be awed at the sa¬ 
vage brutality of his heir. 

“ Do you know or recollect whom you are speaking 
to, sir ?” said William. 

** Yes, by G—! I do know who I am speaking to, 
but you do not; and remember I tell you so, Mr. up¬ 
start beggar. I know for what purpose you have 
•ought the place; but I’ll defy you and your precious 
uncle both. I’ll learn you to know who is master 
bore.” 

William was just beginning an intemperate reply, 
which would have brought matters to a disagreeable 
issue at once, had not the laird interfered; w hich once 
more turned all the ruffian’s rage against him. 

4t Never mind him, dear William,” said the old 
man; “ it is too often thus with me. Never regard 
what he says. You see he is beastly drunk.” 

" Who is it that says I am beastly drunk? Who 
has the insolence to sit in my own house, look in my 
lace, and say I am beastly drunk? I say that such a 
■fellow deserves chastisement, were it not that the do¬ 
tard is below my vengeance ” And waving his arm 
•itmnd his head like a maniac, he went furiously 
away in the direction of the stables ; but turning sud¬ 
denly back, he said, “ Come along with me, young 
an ; I want you to see these tits of mine, which uncle 
kicks up such a dust about.” William followed him 
without hesitation; and as soon as they were within 
the stable-door, Cochrane lpcked it and put the key 
in his pocket; then turning fiercely on William, he 
said, “And so thou’rt come here to be master, art 
thou V* 

“ I came here wilh no such intent, sir. I came to 
see an uncle who has all along been very kind to my 
parents.” 

“ Oh, ay! Yes, 1 see how the land lies, and all your 
laudable motions and intentions; but if 1 do not knock 
them on the head for once, my name is not Cochrane 
Turner, nor am I laird of Hollinshaw. Come, strip;, 
.and in the first place 1*11 lash you like a dog till I fluy 
you alive, and I’ll hang you over that there joist: and 
then pick up the next lairdship you can get. Come, 
strip ; strip, I say!” 

“ What does the savage brute mean ?” 

“I’ll let you feel that in a short time. So you 
won’t strip, as I command you? Well, it shall be the 
worse for you.” 

He then began abashing furiously at William with 
the whip; but the latter closing with him, soon found 
that, what with drunkenness, rage,and cowardice, his 
-cousin was no match for him, or any body who had 
spirit to attack him, for his whole frame was shaking. 
He wrested the whip from him in a moment, and the 
first lash ho got at him he blinded both his eyes.— 
William then did ply the whip to some purpose, and 
scourged the savage till he jumped and capered round 
the stable, swearing and roaring like a bull; but 
William continued his chastisement without any miti¬ 
gation, until the other, seizing a sharp stable-fork, 
ran furiously at him to stick him through the heart. 
William received the lunge on his left arm, which 
both the prongs of the fork ran through; and that mo¬ 
ment, with the loaded but-end of the whip, he knock¬ 


ed the monster down. He then set a foot m each 
arm, and holding the bloody fork above his breast, or¬ 
dered him to take a solemn oath never to lift his hand 
again to him as long as he lived ; but all that Coch¬ 
rane would do was to- roar out “ Murder, murder P* 

At length Gabriel Wilson, tho groom, hearing the 
dreadful uproar in the stable, tried to get in, but could 
not; so running up to the bam, which was above the 
stable, and opening the trap-door, dropped down be¬ 
side the belligerents at once, and seizing William, he 
pulled him off the young laird, asking him what he 
meant. 

“ Your ruffian young master there brought me into 
the stable, locked the door, and put the key in his 
pocket, with the avowed intention of murdering mo. 
1 have mastered him, but am badly wounded.” 

Cochrane then began a cursing and damning him 
for a liar; but finding the stable-door key in hia 
pocket, he shook his head, and said, “ Mr. Cochrane, 
I can read your fortune. Yon will either go very 
shortly to the gallows or a mad house.” 

He then led the bleeding young man into the house, 
who told his uncle the story as shortly and calmly as 
he could. The old mac. was paralyzed with rage and 
indignation; and sending one servant for the village 
surgeon, he ordered Gabriel to ride straight to the 
sheriff, and get a warrant and proper officers to com¬ 
mit his nephew to confinement In running to the 
stable he met with Cochrane, who looked rather rais¬ 
ed and frightened. 

“ Wh—, why, what is the hurry, man P’ said he. 

“The matter, roan?” exclaimed the other; *wj 
boding ha3 turned out true already. The young gen¬ 
tleman is killed; and here I am hurrying to the she¬ 
riff for a warrant and officers to commit you to a 
mad-house, to try to prevent your execution. Toi 
are a lost man now, and I’m sorry for it” 

Cochrane had for years had some indefinable borrow 
of a mad-house, from a consciousness, perhaps, of hie 
unbridled passions; so, without taking leave of an|r 
one, he mounted his tit and fled—never stopping, 
night or day, till he crossed the border, and at last 
sought concealment among the Yorkshire jockeys. 

The laird and William now got time to converse 
quietly together; and the latter testifying a strong de¬ 
sire to go abroad, and there being a great demand for 
young men to go out to India, his uncle easily pro¬ 
cured him a cadetship and high interest with some of 
the directors. So ofTto India he^went, and for several 
years wrote home regularly; but at tength he was 
lost, and no more heard of. 

The old laird lived only four years after this pe¬ 
riod, and then the blackguard Cochrane got possession 
of that fine estate, beside great riches, which he made 
fly at a fine rate; but, by his intemperance, he came 
to his end in a very short time. Then silly, absurd. 
Andrew got the property; and, ultimately, it came un¬ 
der the superintendence of the redoubted attorney, 
Jacob Evans; which brings me to the point at which 
I was obliged to fly off at a tangent So, in the next 
chapter, I shall return to Aunt Margaret, fend her 
grand persecutor, Jacob Evans. 

CHAPTER III. 

Maysie M‘Fee, the village grocer,* came into the 
Black Ram inn one afternoon—not on a formal visit, 
but on a friendly call, in the bygtmgin. So they 
smoked a pipe in the large kitchen together,.and be¬ 
gan a crack, which didna end till long after the 
gloaming. 

“ Dinna ye wonder, Marsie, how auld Auntie Mar¬ 
garet, o’ the Silverburn Brae, has snhiistitfbr this mo- 
ny a year? I'm sure the salnry that the auld laird 
settled upon her has been but ill paid, an’ now it will 
be waur paid than ever; for I dare say ye ken that 
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tbe auld Jew, Jacob Evan*, court it her bonny daugh¬ 
ter, Margaret, as was thought by some people, with 
the view of getting some claim on the estate—that 
the lassie refused him very saucily, an' took Willie 
Bell, the poor parish domino.’* 

** An* very right she was, Mrs. Baby. To think o* 
sickan a dower as her taken* an auld, withered scrub 
like Jacob. I own an’ do declare, woman, it wad hae 
been waur nor sawcrilege. But, however Auntie 
Margaret lives, she pays a’ her debts regularly four 
times a year, an* comes to the kirk wi* as good a gown 
as ony i’ the parish. It is thought that the unhealthy 
lad that boards wi’ her supports her goyan well. But 
I hae newB to tell ye, Mrs. Baby. When Margaret 
Turner refused the auld lawyear, I own an* do de¬ 
clare the body fell into a devil of a rage, an’ swore to 
be revenged ; an' has na' forgot his threat, for nae 
farrer gane than yesterday, he comes to our minister 
(no a very good man, ye ken, an’, gin a* tales be true, 
rather waur than the other,) an’ he says, • Mr. Dunt- 
book,’ says he , 4 ye ken, that, by a law in your presby¬ 
tery no probationer can be admitted as a parish teach¬ 
er :—a very proper law, as they are merely birds of 
passage. But, moreover, you know, Mr. Duntbook, 
that this young rascal never was legally settled, but 
merely succeeded his father, and taught in his place; 
therefore, get him turned out instantly. I am now in 
the place of the parish-patron, and must see order re¬ 
stored after such a woful defaultraent.’ 

“ 4 You are right sir, quite right,' said the minister; 

* the thing shall be done : I shall bring it before the 
first presbytery, and support your motion. Depend on 
it, the thing shall be done.' 

44 Then away goes Jacob to Mr. Shaw, the ruling 
elder, and gave him the same injunctions; but there j 
he met with a different man. He, indeed, was 
obliged to acknowledge the illegality of Mr. Bell’s 
settlement; but that, he said, he could easily procure 
for him. 4 He is a most accomplished scholar,’ added 
be , 4 an excellent young man; and if we turn him out 
of his school, what is to become of the young couple, 
who are very poor ?’ 

44 4 That is their look-out, not oun, Mr. Shaw. I 
must see order restored in the parish, and insist on the 
fellow’s dismissal.’ 

44 4 1 shall oppose it with all my influence, Mr. 
Evans, and I hope that it is at least as much as yours; 
for if we turn away so valuable a In aster, what are 
the children to do for their education V 

44 4 Thaj is their parent’s concern; not yours or mine, 
Mr. Shaw. However, I’ll let you see what I’ll do, 
and that very shortly.* 

44 An* mair nor that, ne has gien Aunty Margaret a 
legal warning away frae her bit house an* pendicle, 
that her brother-in-law settled her in for life, foreby 
five hunder merits off the estate, whilk he’ll no pay a 
copper of, but has gien her a charge o’ homing for 
what she has received.” 

44 The body’s surely gaen mad wi’ his grand success 
in roguery. I declare he’s just going about like an 
evil spirit frae the pit, doin' a* the mischief he can.— 
I wish I had pu’d out his thrapple when I had the 
chance, an' right on my side.” t 

44 1 wish ye had, for ye cou’dna hae done the coun¬ 
try sae good a turn. But I heard a queer piece o’ 
news the tither night, yet darena bid ye believe't; 
for I got it frae John Gordon, the drunken change- 
house keeper, ye ken, an* I fear it is ower good to be 
true. But ye shall hae’t as I had it. John comes in, 
ye see, gayan drunk, as he’s always, an' he sap, 

4 Maysie, ye auld jaud that ye are, ye maun lend me 
twa bottles o’ whiskey for a day or twa.’ 

H * Na, fiond he i’ my fingers then, Jofhn,’ sap I; 
*for, when I lend ye whiskey, ye pay me back in stuff 
that's no sae good as my bottle washing. Down wi’ 
yotir dust, or gang wantin' your whiskey.’ 


44 4 Ah, ye auld gawd glyde !* said he, 4 ye ken if I 
had had the siller I wadna hae offered to borrow; hot 
there are three king's messengers come in, an’ I didna 
like to pit them away, an’ I maun hae drink to them.’ 

44 4 His presence be about us, John !' sap I, 4 what 
can the king’s messengers be seeking here ? I own 
an’ do declare, man, ye hae gart my heart loup to my 
mouth.’ 

“ 4 Aha, lucky! there’s things gaun on, an* that 
gayan secretly too, that ye ken naething about But, 
if ye’ll gie me a dram, I'll tell ye something that will 
make ye fidgin fain. Ay, woman, it will gar ye dance 
round an’ round that counter, an’ snap your fingers— 
Give me the dram, will ye ?’ 

44 4 Ye ken weel, John, that I never grudge you a 
dram when 1 think ye stand in need o’t; bat, really 
ye hae gotten ower muckle the night already.’ , 

44 4 Weel, weel, then, I’ll take bame my secret to the 
king’s messengers again; an’ if ye winna lend me the 
whiskey, 1 ken where 1 can get it. If ye lose me, ye 
lose ane o’ your best customers, ye auld rowdeas. Out 
wi’ the dram, will ye ? Ay, that’s like younel, now. 
Fill’l to the brim—dinna be fear'd. Here’s good health 
t’ye, ye auld devil, an’ muckle luck!’ An’ wi’ that 
John touts off the great glassfu’ o’ whiskey. 

44 4 Now, John,’ says 1, 4 1 hae implemented my part 
o’ the bargain ; now for yours. Tell me a’ that ye 
ken about the errand o’ the king's messengers.* 

•* 4 Na, no ae word,’ says he, 4 unless ye gie me ano¬ 
ther dram.’ 

44 4 Dear man, if I wad gie ye another dram like that, 
ye cou’dna speak a word, let be telling me a story; 
but I shall gie you ane some day, when ye stand 
mair in need o’t.’ 

44 4 Na, no ae single word, till I get another dram.* 

44 4 Weel, here is the dram,’ said 1, filling it up, and 
setting it down on the shelf behind me; 4 but, tin 
aince you tell me out your story about the officers, not 
a drop of it you taste.’ 

44 John looked at the spirits with an eye that 1 saw, 
if his life depended on the secret, out it would ha* 
come. * Weel, ye auld curst kerlin, gin it maun bo 
sae, it maun be sae. Then ye maun ken that there** 
a great officer, a commander-in-chief, or something, 
coming hame frae the Indies to claim Hoffinshaw, an’ 
kick Jacob Evans out wi’ his head foremost What 
think ye o’ that, auld hellicat? That’s a piece o’ 
news for ye! He, he, he! The body that is kicking 
every body out, an* cheatin’ every body, to be turned 
out himsel! It’s quite grand. Gie me by the dram, 
will ye V 

14 4 But, John, what about tbe kjng’s messengers f— 
44 ye have never said a word about them.’ 

44 4 Whisht! for gudeness sake, whisht!’ and then, 
whispering in my ear over the counter, be added, 
4 they hae been sent out here by the kiqg an’ his lords 
o' ses>ion, to take infethment o' the land in this great 
East Indian prince’s name. Isna that perfect assur¬ 
ance that my news are true ?’ 

44 4 Hae, there’s your dram, John,’ sap I; * an* gin 
your news be true, come in an’ I’ll gie you ane ilka 
day this month, when ye’re thirsty; and there’s the 
twa bottles o’ whiskey to the king’s officers. I’m only 
fear’d, John, that ye nae been tellin’ me a parcel o’ 
lees, for the sake o' the spirits.’ John lookit unco 
queer, like ane who is rather caught in an ill turn ; 
an’ what to mak o’ him an' his story, I dinna keh. He 
was drunk, to he sure, but when I did sae to him, he 
laughed, and said, 4 Just a flam, auld lucky; ye’re ta'en 
in;’ an' away he went, wi’ his whiskey ’aneeth his 
twa anus, laughin.* For a* that, I think there is some 
truth in the story; but fearing he had gaen ower for, 
he wantit to retract; for the fact is. that there are 
three men o* the law there, an* executing some busi¬ 
ness wi’ great secrecy, which took them to his quiet, 
mean house a* the night” 
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chapter nr. 

There w as one day, about the end of August, that 
there waa a man came in to Aunty Margaret, a kind of 
mulatto, or rather half-cast, and he asks, in a very civil 
manner, if ahe could take him as a boarder, as he wish¬ 
ed retirement, and had been long in a foreign climate, 
and felt himself in precarious health- He did not 
much care about the conditions, he said, as he had 
plenty of money—all that he wanted was quiet and 
retirement, and plain diet Aunty Margaret said, that 
perhaps the taking in of a half-blackamoor as an only 
lodger, a man about the same age with herself, would 
rather look curious in the eyes of the world; she 
would recommend him rather to take up his lodgings 
with her daughter Margaret, who was married to the 
parish schoolmaster, and had plenty of rooms for 
boarders, several of which were unoccupied. He 
lost no lime in posting off to the domine’s, which was 
about two miles distant, in' the heart of the village, 
and asked the mistress of the house if she could ac¬ 
commodate him with a dining-room, parlour, and bed¬ 
room, for a season ? Ho, she could not. Mrs. Bell 
was then a handsome young lady, about twenty-two, 
with two little, chubby boys, the one in her arms, the 
other at her knee. He took them both on his knee, 
and kissed and caressed them; and the little imps, in¬ 
stead of being afraid of the blackamoor, clung to him; 
and Mrs. Bell, to her astonishment, saw the tears 
trickling from his eyes as he embraced them. 

The stranger went back to Silverbum Brae that 
same night, and told Aunty Margaret that her daugh¬ 
ter could not take him in, and that be must insist on 
being her boarder, on whatever conditions; for that he 
liked the place, and liked her, and had some hopes 
that they should be long in parting. 

Aunty Margaret said that she had never taken in 
any boarders, and never intended doing so; but that 
ho was most welcome to remain with her for a few 
days, or weeks, until he could find a proper lodging- 
house, and it should cost him nothing. The blacka¬ 
moor wiped his eyes, and thankfully accepted the invi- 
tatioo. But that very night, at tea, Aunty Margaret 
says to him, 44 I wonder very much how you, being a 
Joreigner, should speak the English, or rather the 
Scottish language, so well, that 1 understand every 
word you say. Pray, where did you serve ?" 

44 In Hyderabad, in the East Indies.’' 

44 In Hyderabad, in the East Indies!” What regi¬ 
ment, if you please ?" 

44 In the 8th, or St. George’s light cavalry." 

Aunty Margaret set down her cup and looked in¬ 
tensely at the stranger;- but her breath seemed to cut, 
and it was long before she could speak again. At 
length she put on her spectacles on pretence of look¬ 
ing for something, and then she raised her face and 
looked at him through the spectacles: but still she 
had not power to ask any questions, until near the 
'time of going to bed, when she did venture to 
ask him if he knew one William Turner, a lieute¬ 
nant in that regiment. The stranger said he knew 
him well, and was much interested in him; but he 
was taken prisoner at the great battle of Berar, and 
carried, with others, into the Nizam’s coutitry, where 
they had been closely confined in a dungeon, till very 
lately; that a remnant of them had been redeemed 
by treaty, of which number William Turner was one; 
and he, after receiving arrears of payment for thirteen 
years, was allowed to return home on full pay, on ac¬ 
count of his great sufferings. He now bore rho rank 
of captain, had lately returned to Scotland, and was 
this pight kneeling at his beloved mother’s knee.— 
44 Have imprisonment and a burning clime so changed 
me, that my mother does not know her only son ?” 

Mrs. Turner was one who had the complete mas¬ 
tery over her feelings; and perceiving at once the ne¬ 


cessity for keeping this great discovery a secret fbr 
some time, to .prevent the machinations of a wretch 
who neither feared God nor regarded man, she neither 
screamed nor fainted, but shed abundance of tean in 
silence over her beloved William. No meeting could 
be more tender; but, in the midst of their congratula¬ 
tions, who should arrive but Mrs. Bell. She felt in¬ 
terested in the sunburnt stranger: and no sooner had 
he left the house than she fell into deep thought, so 
deep that it distressed her; and for several hours, 
when spoken to, she could not return an answer. She 
was certain she had seen the stranger before, and 
thought it was in the West Indies, when she was 
young. At length her eyes began to beam with joy, 
and her heart to palpitate ; and she said to her hus¬ 
band, 44 William, I could wager the kingdom to a 
crown piece that yon sunburnt stranger is my bro¬ 
ther." , 

44 Dearest Margaret, that is impossible, and so much 
Asiatic blood in him." 

44 Not a drop! the darkness of his hue proceeds 
from his having roasted so long in the torrid clime, 
and, moreover, he was of a dark complexion from his 
childhood. I know every turn of his features, on 
proper recollection ; and yet it is strange how old he 
looks. Take notice of the children, fbr I must follow 
him." Which she did, and found him kneeling at 
his mother’s knee; where she kneeled beside him 
and wqpt for joy. 

This discovery was a great release ; for old Evans 
had every thing prepared and in readiness to tuhi out 
Mrs. Turner, and Mr. Bell, her son-in-law. and wreak¬ 
ing mischief on many others on the estate beside 
these. His malice seemed to increase with his power 
of doing mischief; but he was preparing himself for 
an unregretted fall* Captain Turner’s identity was 
complete: the register of his and his sister’s birth in 
the West Indies, and letters from his colonel and com¬ 
mander-in-chief, stating the period of his services.— 
And it was a lucky thing for him that he had visited 
his uncle; for several of the old servants made oath 
to his identity; and Gabriel, with exultation in his 
looks, caused the captain to cast off his coat, and 
showed the wounds in his arm when stabbed by his 
cousin with the hay-fork. Every thing being thus 
self-evident, the old, miserable attorney, although for 
some time led to suspect that some mischief was a- 
, brewing against him, never could divine what it was, 
till it was called at the church-door that the true pro¬ 
prietor of Hollinshaw had arrived to take possession of 
his patrimonial estate; and all who held not their 
leases or feus of him behoved to appear and produce 
their rights; and such as did not would be driven 
from the estate. Jacob Evans, and his clerk Mungo, 
rode night and day, consulting with lawyers; but the 
tables were turned, and not a hole left whereby 
he could manage to get in a finger. Daft Andrew’s 
bills and bonds were of no avail, for he never had 
been laird, but merely an interloper, while the true 
heir was living; and it so happened that the very day 
on which Evans had set to turn out Mrs. Turner from 
her habitation, she and her son turned him out of the 
mansion-house of Hollinshaw. He tried every me¬ 
thod to warp the law in his own favour, dl without 
effect; and at length the captain compromised the 
matter himself, by proffering to pay the other all that he 
could prove to have befen his own, or earned in an honest, 
way of business; but not a farthing of what had been 
made from the estate during the time he hod been 
factor and agent for an intruder and an idiot. Jacob 
was glad to grasp at the offer, and the captain told 
him that, in case of refusal, he would make him forth¬ 
coming (or all the bygone rents. 

Jacob Evans soon after died, it was thought of a 
broken heart for the loss of the property, and his bills 
and bonds, for £30,000; but had he even retained 
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it, he had neither child, nephew, nor niece to leave it I 
to. What strange, inconsistent beings we are! for 
always the less need of money we have to leave be¬ 
hind us, the more anxious we are to attain it; which 
seems to be a part punishment of the avaricious man’s 
sins. Captain Turner seems to have a little of the 
spirit of retaliation in him; for he instituted a suit 
against the Rev. Mr. Duntbook, for behaviour of the 
most immoral and revolting kind, and got him turned 
out of his parish church, retaining the third of the 
stipend for life; and in the church he established hie 
brother-in-law, Mr. Bell, who is reported to have been 
a good and amiable divine, though not very brilliant. 
His son, William Bell Turner, is the proprietor of 
Hollirwhaw at this day; and this is all I have to re¬ 
late of the family of the Turners. 


Effects of Music. —Chateaubriand relates a hu¬ 
morous instance of the effects of this delightful art. 
He had been driven by stress of weather into CJraci- 
oza, one of the Azure Islands, seldom visited by stran¬ 
gers. Here was a small convent, inhabited by monks, 
who appeared to be remarkably simple in their habits 
and feelings. Chateaubriand, and a young English 
friend who accompanied him, soon became familiar 
with these monks, w ho took great pains to render their 
stay among them agreeable. One day they were in¬ 
vited to pay a visit to the chapel, whither they*repair¬ 
ed, preceded by a whole regiment of monks. On en¬ 
tering, the monks, with an air of great mystery, point¬ 
ed out a small organ to the notice of their visiters, evi¬ 
dently supposing they had never seen any thing of the 
kind before. Perceiving what was expected of them, 
Chateaubriand and his friend, of course, looked as 
wonder-struck as possible. After the good fathers had 
enjoyed their surprise form few moments, one of them 
who was the organist, approached the organ with a 
most ludicrous importance, and commenced playing a 
sort of chant, that sounded more like the tinkling of 
cow bells, than any thing musical. All the while the 
monks continued gazing an their visiters, in order to 
observe in their countenances, the effects of what they 
probably considered something altogether new to 
them. After the organ had ceased, the Englishman 
approached it, but was warned back by gestures from 
the monks, who seemed to fear that he would injure 
it. He persevered, however, and struck out a few 
tones, that started them like an electric shock. He 
then sal down and played one of Pleyel’s celebrated 
pieces; and as the organ poured out its full, deep- 
toned melody, they seemed almost beside themselves. 
They gazed on each other in mute astonishment and 
terror; and the poor chapel organist sunk upon the 
floor, and came near going into convulsions. 


Sir Arthur. —A man of ours, of the name ef 
Taylor, wore a head so remarkably like Lord Wel¬ 
lington's that he was dubbed “Sir Arthur” at the com¬ 
mencement of the war, and retained the name Until 
the day of his death. At Rueda he was the servant 
of the goojf the gallant Charles Eeles, who afterwards 
fell ht Waterloo. Sir Arthur, in all his movements 
for twenty years, had beeu as regular as Shrewsbury 
clock; he cleaned his master’s clothes and boots, and 
paraded his traps in the morning, and in the evening 
he got blind drunk, unless the means were wanting. 
In one so noted for regularity as he was, it is but rea¬ 
sonable to expect that his absence at toilet time would 
be nii.acd and wondered nt; he could not have gone 
over to the enemy, for he was too true blue for that. He 
coulj, nut have gone to heaven without passing 
through tho pain ot death—ho was too great a sin¬ 
ner for that. lie could not have gone downwards 


without passing through the aforesaid ceremony, for 
nobody was ever known to do so but one man to re¬ 
cover his wife, and as 8ir Arthur had no wife, ha had 
surely no inducement to go there: in short the cams 
of his disappearance remained clouded in mystery fat 
twenty-five hours, but would have been cleared up 
in the tenth part of the time, had not the rifleman 
who had been in the habit of sipping out of the » 
favourite cask, been on guard in the interim, but aa 
soon as he was relieved he went his usual visit 
and in stooping in the dark over the edge of the large 
headless butt to take his accustomed sip, his nasi 
came in contact with that of poor Sir Arthur, whic^ 
like that of his great prototype, was of no mean di¬ 
mensions, and who was floating on the surface of hi* 
favourite liquid, into which he must have dived deep* 
or than he intended, and got swamped. Thus peririMd 
Sir Arthur, a little beyond the prime of life, but, hi 
I what the soldiers consider a prime death !— Kinca&t 
I Random Shots. 


The Sea-serpent. —In going northward we visited 
Nahant, famed as the favourite haunt of the sea-serpent; 
Lynn, still celebrated for shoes, and Salem, formerly 
for witchcraft. If it would at all strengthen your be* 
lief in the credibility of the existence of a nondescript 
animal of the serpent order, of huge size, frequenting 
these seas, to hear me aver, that the proofs, such at 
they are, resting on testimony which cannot be dis¬ 
proved or set aside, have made me a believer, without 
having enjoyed occular demonstration, I have no hesi¬ 
tation in proclaiming myself as one, and that in all 
sobriety and seriousness. In common with many, I 
possess that kind of credulity which leads me, not ft 
believe in the first instance, but to listen to every tile 
which comes to my ear on respectable authority, and 
to attempt to trace it to its source; and I would reject 
nothing, however contrary to probability, till it hat 
been either proved impossible, or founded in complefe 
error. The animal in question has been seen by many 
of all classes since the “respectable old whaleeman” ia 
1751 reported its first appearance, and always descri¬ 
bed os possessing apparently the same form, colour, and 
characteristics; aVid, though thousands will continue fa 
doubt it, till absolutely caught and exhibited on dry 
land, a capture which is highly incumbent upon the 
inhabitants of Boston to effect, there is nothing in the 
accounts given which surpasses probability. The 
earth has its monsters rarely seen,and why not the serf 
And here I cannot but complain of the hard lot of 
travellers, from the times of Marco Polo to the present 
day, that they not only have to get over the difficulty 
that may exist in their own minds as to believe in an 
incredible story, but that when this is effected, it is 
ten to one few thank them, or think the better of them 
for it, and still fewer are willing to concur heartily in 
the belief— Latrobe’s Rambles in North America. 


FIRST LOVE NOT LASTING. 

First love is a pretty romance, 

Though not quite so lasting as reckon'd; 

For when one awakes from its trance, 

There's a great stock of bliss in a second. 

And e’en should the second subside, 

A lover can never despair. 

For tho world is uncommonly wide, 

And the women—uncommonly fair. 

Then poets their raptures may tell, 

Who never were put to the test; 

A first love is all very well, 

But believe me, the last love's the beat 
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THE UNCHANGEABLE. 


"I really must request, my love/’ said the elegant 
Lady de Grey, as she left the room, 44 that you will 
never flirt with that Mr. Leslie again/’ That Mr. 
Leslie! 

“ I am afraid I never shall!” was the unheard ex¬ 
clamation of her beautiful daughter, to whom the in¬ 
junctions was addressed. Lady Emma had thrown 
herself back in her arm chair. The rounded and 
youthful cheek was flushed by the maternal admoni¬ 
tion, and still more by its subject—her dark blue eyes 
flashed with pride at one moment, the next were filled 
with tears, whilst the bright ringlets which shaded 
her brow looked as if the rays of the setting sun had 
fallen on them, and enamoured of their beauty, had re¬ 
fused to depart 

She was a subject for Chalon! 

44 My dear, dear Laura, is she not unkind ? She has 
not asked Herbert to dinner for a whole month, and 
now that he is going to sea for three long years, she 
says 1 must not flirt with him!” She covered her face 
with her hands and burst into tears. 

Laura smiled—for she had been out two years; she 
sighed—for she had once a “ first love.” 

44 Emma, if you go on thus you will look quite a 
fright to-night, and it is just time to dress/ 

Emma looked at the pendule, and dried her tears. 

Lady Mordaunt intended that night to astonish even 
the London world with the splendour of her fancy ball, 
and she almost succeeded. 

44 What a beautiful girl, that, with the bright hair 
and the black veil, waltzing with the Conte di Gas- 
telbianco—splendid ! Do you know her, Leslie ?” in¬ 
quired a dandy of a young man in a palmer’s dress, 
his elegant figure disguised in an immense cloak, and 
his handsome countenance hidden by an enormous 
slouched hat. 

44 It is Lady Emma Vaughan.” 

“Oh! you know her then ?” 

But no answer came—the Palmer was gone. 

Lady Emma had waltzed, and was returning to her 
seat, when her name was whispered in her ear—she 
turned—a tall figure was bending gracefully over her; 
the eloquent and tell-tale blood rushed over cheek 
and brow—she trembled violently—relinquished 
with an agitated bow the arm of her distingue partner, 
and accepted the offered courtesy of—the Palmer- 

An hour had elapsed, in the course of which Lady 
de Grey^ and sundry disappointed dandies, hod made 
fruitless inquiries for the lost maiden, when Lord 
Stanfield and a friend sauntered into a small tent ex¬ 
quisitely fitted up. They were about to retire, 
thinking it was empty, when their ears were saluted 
by voices. 

44 Will yo# promise, will you give me a pledge that 
on ray return in three long years, you will be mine— 
at least, say that you will make no other man happy 
with this dear hand ?” 

44 1 dare not promise,” said a low, sweet voice. 

44 1 have brought you a ring; let me place it on this 
hand till I can place another there.” 

“I will accept it,” whispered the sweet voice 
again; 4< but I can promise nothing, and now fare¬ 
well.” 

44 Good night! My own, my beautiful, farewell, 
farewell!” 

44 How excellent,” laughed Lord Stanfield, as he 
left the spot; 44 We must see who these romantic lovers 
are.” * 

A moment more, and Lady Emma left the little tent, 
her black veil draw r n over her blushing face. She 
was leaning upon the arm of the Honourable Herbert 
Leslie, a Lieutenant (in expectation) in his-Majesty’s 
service. 

The next morning, when the first rays of the sum¬ 


mer sun were admitted into her chamber, Lady Emma 
awoke—a weight was upon her heart Lady deGrey * 
was angry, and Herbert had joined his ship. 

During the “affaire” of the toilette, she came to the 
fixed resolution that she would eat no breakfast. 

In vain did Tolls of all sizes and shapes, strange as 
those of Lapula, offer themselves—in vain the aroma 
of chocolate and coffee assailed her; she waa deter 
mined. 

44 Emma, my love,” said the softened Lady de Grey, 
“take something .” 

44 Nothing, thank you,” was the heroic answer. 

Tears occupied her till luncheon came with its sub¬ 
stantiated board; but the spirit of martyrdom was still 
strong within, and her mother talked, of Sir Charier 
Clarke; but how could Lady Emma eat (even if ahe 
werd hungry) when Herbert had departed ? 

How powerful is first love! 

The next day, half a roll was the morning repast of 
“la belle delaise:” and matters were altogether bet¬ 
ter, save that neither requests nor commands could 
induce her to accompany her mother at a ball at which 
they were expected. 

The succeeding day, a party met at Lord de Grey’s 
hospitable mansion, and Lord Stanfield placed himself 
at Emma’s side. Highly amused by what he had over¬ 
heard, he had determined to make her forget “The 
Absent One.” What passed we know not, but that 
night he waltzed ^vith her at a ball; to which die 
had positively determined not to go. 

At the end of the season Lady de Grey entered the 
room where her daughter was sitting. 

44 Emma, my love, your father has had a proposal for 
you, from Lord Stanfield; of course you will give a 
favorable answer f” 

44 Mamma,” hesitated the blushing girl, 44 1 cannot;! 
am almost engaged.” 

“ To whom ?” 

44 To Herbert Leslie.” 

“A boy of eighteen!” ejaculated the amazed 
Mamma. 

It is needless to repeat what followed. Emma was 
firm and heroic, though she thought Lord Stanfield 
more handsome and more agreeable—even than her 
“ First Love.” 

******** 

Time passed on, and another, Emma’s second season, 
summoned Lord de Grey to town. Soon after its com¬ 
mencement they threw open their maroon to three or 
four hundred particular friends. Wemed with every 
thing, Emma was standing listless and alone, when 
Lord Stanfield sought her side. She blushed, but re¬ 
ceived him kindly. He danced with her again— 
again. 

All was over; the lights were extinguished, the mu¬ 
sic hushed, the guests departed; bat Emma still stood 
before her mirror. 

Her cheeks were crimsoned, bat not with indigna¬ 
tion; her eyes flashed and sparkled, but not with anger. 
She gazed at her own most lovely form in triumph; 
she took the turquoise ring—the gift, the pledgeof the 
“boy,” and threw it from her. » 

She had accepted Lord Stanfield. 

Two months elapsed, and the young anp handsome 
Herbert had been recalled with his ship. He hurried 
home instantly, and arrived at night. He found hie 
paternal ball illumii&ted; music, carriages, and noise 
awaited him; he dressed, and entered a welcome guest 
—the hero of the night 

44 Lady Emma!” tremblingly inquired he. 

44 Will be here to-night” replied his sister, with m 
mysterious smile. 

Abroad, Herbert had forgotten love and ring • halt 
now he was as much in love as ever. 
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“Here are the bride and bridegroom,” waa whim¬ 
pered round the rooms; M here they come.” 

M Leslie, look at the bride—is she not very beauti¬ 
ful r 

Leslie gave an anxious glance. On the arm of the 
stately and triumphant Lord Stanfield was laid the 
fairy hand of Lady Emma—the bride. , 

It was now his turn to be l^eroic. \ 


I Herbert walked up to her, gave her one low and 
mocking bow—one bitter and Byronic smile—one 
withering look—and rushed out of the room—for five 
minutes! 

Lady Emma bowed and smiled! 

Herbert did not challenge Lord Stanfield—remark¬ 
ing that he was too much disgusted with his M first 
love” to think of appealing to a 44 second .” r 


LAST MOMENTS 

On the 27th of April, eight days before his dissolu¬ 
tion, the Emperor spent several hours in making an 
inventory of the snuff-boxes and other valuables which 
he had destined for his son. Having collected them 
in three mahogany cases, which he sealed and num¬ 
bered 1, 2, and 3, he consigned them to my care, with 
instructions to present them to his son when he should 
attain his majority. 

This was one of the most fatiguing days the Em¬ 
peror had yet passed, during the course of his illness; 
and to us it was most distressing, for we perceived the 
development of those symptoms which announced ap- 
preaching death. Whilst dictating his last wished, 
pain compelled him repeatedly to suspend the task. 

u I am very much fatigued,” observed he ; M I feel 
that I have but little time left, and 1 must get through 
this business speedily. Give me a little of that Con¬ 
stants wine which Las Cases sent me. A small drop 
cannot do me harm.” I ventured to observe that the 
wine was very contrary to the prescription of Dr. 
Antomarchi. M Bahsaid the Emperor, shaking his 
head; " none of them understand my complaint.— 
Give me a little of the wine. It will revive me. I 
do not wish to abridge the short span of life that yet 
remains to me; but I would not give a straw to pro¬ 
long my days. It is here,” he added, placing his 
hand on his right side; M it is like a raaor cutting 
me.” 

The Emperor's manner was marked by resignation, 
dignity, and kindness to all about him. On his bed 
were scattered numerous sealed packets, destined for 
his son and other members of his family. One of 
these little packets contained a gold snuffbox, orna¬ 
mented with a beautiful cameo, which he bequeathed 
to Lady Holland as a pledge of esteem and gratitude 
ibr the kindness she had shown him. Her Ladyship 
had, from time to time, sent the illustrious captive 
various little presents, which were highly acceptable 
to him. Another gold snuffbox, without a cipher, 
was bequeathed to Doctor Amot; the Emperor marked 
an N upon it with the point of his penknife. A piece 
ofcard-board which the Emperor held in his hand, 
served him for a desk: and he dipped his pen into an 
ink-bottle held for him by Count Montholon. 

Among the valuables strewed on the bed, was a 
diamond necklace. The Emperor took it up, and 
placed it in my haqds. “Here, Marchand,” said he, “ I 
know not what is the state of ray affairs in Europe.— 
Poor Hortense gave me this on leaving Malmaison, 
thinking that 1 might have need of it. I believe it is 
worth about two hundred thousand francs. Conceal 
it about your person* On your return to France, it 
will enable you to await ihe provisions I have made 
for you jn my will and codicils. Form an honorable 
marriage;—choose your wife from among the families 
of the officers of my old guard. Many of those brave 


* We extract the fcbofe curious particulars from the 
preface to a publication which has recently appeared 
in Paris, under the title of “ Precis des Guerres des 
Cnsar, par 1 Empereur Napoleon.” The publication 
is edited by M. Marchand, one of the persons who ac¬ 
companied Napoleon to St. Helena. 


OF NAPOLEON.* 

men are not in very prosperous circumstances. A 
happier fate would have awaited them but for the re¬ 
verses which have fallen on France. Posterity will 
give me credit for what 1 would have done for them, 
under other circumstances.” Overcome by fatigue, he 
ceased speaking. 

After a few moments’ repose, he affixed seals to his 
will and codicils. They formed nine separate parcels 
of paper; all nearly of the same form, but of different 
degrees of thickness. The sheets of paper were folded 
down at one comer, and each parcel was tied round 
with a red riband. All bore the Emperor's signature 
and the seal of his arms. 

At nine o’clock on the evening of the same day, 
(27th of April) the Emperor sat up in his great arm 
chair, wrapped in his robe dt chambre. A small writ¬ 
ing table was placed before him, und he desired that 
the will and codicils might be signed and sealed by 
hia three executors; viz. General Count Montholon, 
General Count Bertrand, and myself. The Abbe Vig- 
naly was also directed to affix his signature and seal 
to them. 

The Emperor then desired General Bertrand to en¬ 
dorse the sealed papers in the following manner : 

On a parcel, marked No. 1, was written— u This is 
my will, written entirely by my own hand.—Signed, 
Napoleon.” 

On a parcel, marked No. H, M This is a second ce- 
dicil to my will written wholly by my own hand.— 
Signed, Napoleon.” 

On a parcel, without a number, was written, M This 
is a third codicil to my will, written wholly by my 
own hand, signed and sealed with my arms. To be 
opened immediately after my will.—Signed, Napo¬ 
leon.” 

On another packet of paper, without a number— 
“ This is my fourth codicil, forming a supplement to 
my will. • To be opened on the same day as my will. 
Signed, Napoleon.” 

On a packet numbered V—“ This is my codicil, er 
act of my last will, the execution of which I recom¬ 
mend to my dear wife, the Empress Maria Louisa.— 
Signed, Napoleon.” f 

On a packet numbered VI— M This is my codicil or 
act of my last will, the execution of which I recom¬ 
mend to my son, Eugene Napoleon. It is written whol¬ 
ly by my own hand.—Signed, Napoleon.” 

On an unnumbered packet of papers—“ These are 
my instructions to my three executors, Montholon, 
Bertrand, and Marchand. 1 have made a will and 
seven codicils, and have placed them in the hands of 
Marchand.—Signed, Napoleon.” 

Such deep and general interest is always felt re¬ 
specting the last moments Of a great man, that those 
who have witnessed them, feel it to be a sort of duty 
to describe them. I will therefore narrate the last 
moments of Napoleon, as they are engraven in my 
memory, and as I find them noted down in my me¬ 
moranda. 

For some time previousl^ho the Emperor’s disso¬ 
lution, seyeral hours in each day were devoted to se¬ 
rious conversation and to reading. The last persons 
who read to him were Count Bertrand and myself; 
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the Count read the 44 Campaign* of Hannibal,’* and I 
read the 44 Campaign* of Duroouriex.** 

On the night of the 29th April, the Emperor dic¬ 
tated for the last time to Count Montholon. The sub¬ 
ject of hi* dictation was a plan for the military organi¬ 
zation of France. This he entitled first reverie, from 
four to five in the morning. After Count Montholon 
had retired, the Emperor continued the dictation to 
me, and he entitled this part the second reverie. 

I am not aware that these fragment* have ever been 
published. It would be matter of deep regret if these 
last thought*, breathed a* it were on the brink of the 
grave, were to be lost! 

Whilst I wa» writing to hi* dictation, the Emperor 
mid he felt himself *o much better that he thought he 
had strength sufficient to ride fifteen mile* on horse¬ 
back. Alas! the state of improvement was not of 
long duration. 

On the 2d of May, between eight and nine in the 
evening, the emperor, being wholly absorbed in affec¬ 
tionate solicitude for hi* eon, dictated to me the fol¬ 
lowing testamentary commands : 

« I bequeath to my *on my house at Ajaccio, with 
it* dependencies; two houses and gardens in the vi¬ 
cinity of the salt mines ; together with all my property 
in the territory of Ajaccio; the whole being capable 
of yielding an annual rental of fifty thousand francs. 

“ 1 bequeath’’-Here he felt so overcome by fa¬ 

tigue, that he was obliged to postpone the continuation , 
till the following day. But with the Emperor's exis¬ 
tence his memory was daily wearing away. I knew 
the property he possessed in Corsica, and 1 also knew 
that he could not bequeath to his aon any thing like 
that which is mentioned above. In the course of the 
day we observed a little wandering of mind, and this 
recurred at frequent intervals until the 5th of May, 
when the greatest hero of modern times breathed his 
last. 

On the night of the 4th, the Emperor was very 
restless. During a fit of light-headedness, he uttered 
the words, 44 Fnmct .. Army.” These were the last 
articulate sounds which escaped his lips. 

At four in the morning, the agitation was succeeded 
by calmness—the calmness of courage and resignation. 
The Emperor’s eye was fixed, and his mouth partly 
open. Some drops of eau tucree were introduced 
between his lips by Dr. Antomarchi. His pulse then 
beat more perceptibly, and he breathed a sigh. Our 
hopes began to revive. , 

In the morning, all the French attached to the ser¬ 
vice of the Emperor entered his apartment. They 
made every endeavour to control the grief which agi¬ 
tated their feelings, and ranged themselves in silence 
round the bed. All eyes were fixed on the august 
countenance of the Emperor, from which they were 
only occasi^ally averted to endeavour to read in the 
doctor’s looks whether any faint ray of hope yet re¬ 
mained ,—but in vain ;—death had laid his merciless 
hand on the victim. 

At half-past six the evening guns were fired, and 
the sun began to sink in the horizon. At the same 
moment, the mighty spirit which had ruled the world, 
prepared to take its flight to immortality. The anx¬ 
iety of Doctor Antomarchi increased. The hand which 
he held in his, was becoming stiff and cold. Doctor 
Arnot, his eyes fixed on his watch, counted the inter¬ 
vals from one respiration to another—fifteen seconds; 
—then thirty;—then a minute;—we listened again, 
but in vain,—the Emperor was no more! 

His lips were livid, his mouth feebly contracted, his 
eyes fixed, his countenance calm and serene. 

At this moment thelong-repressed sobs ol the at¬ 
tendants who had assembled in the room burst forth 
without restraint. At ten o’clock the Countess Ber¬ 
trand's children were brought in. The Countess 
wished that they should once more kiss the hand 


which, during their six years’' erile, hai lavished on. 
them so many ca re s se s. The scene of grief and def¬ 
lation overpowered the footings of the children, and 
the eldest fainted. 

After the children were removed. Captain Croket, 
accompanied by Dr. Arnot, entered to verify the hoar 
of the Emperor's death. The Captain appeared deeply 
moved. He apologized for an intrusion which the 
discharge of his duty rendered unavoidable. 

Two English doctors were next announced. Tliey 
merely placed their hands on the heart of the victim, 
and then returned to Sir Hudson Lowe, to corroborate 
the report of Dr. Arnot 

Thus died the Emperor Napoleon, surrounded by 
faithful and devoted servants, but banished for from 
those natural objects of affection to whom man fond¬ 
ly clings in his last momentsA mother, a wifo n 
child. 


Yankee Doodle. —An American gentleman in Hi- 
ris, after giving an account of the Fourth of July cele¬ 
bration, in that capital, adds— 

I must not omit to tell you how much we cheered. 

44 Yankee Doodle.” At home we should hnve heard 
it with pleasure, but without cheering. Here, Wheti 
it was struck up, it touched the electric chain that 
binds us to the pleasant land we have left, and all 
seemed to be inspired with one impulse to applaud 
again. I know not whether the tune in the abstract 
be good or bad, but music, like poetry, is to be praised 
according to the number of associations it awakens, or 
the images it renews. Yankee Doodle should haya 
no parallel; and Von Weber never made such a strain 
in his life. 

44 Take a Scotchman from his hill,” and, at the end 
of the earth, tickle his ears with Auld Robin Grey, cr 
Anld Lang Syne, and it annihilates time and spaca. 
He • 

44 Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave behind-** 

He is back in imagination (which is reality—os tenth. 
os words are thingB,) to the friends, the hearth, th# 
broom, the red plaid, the blue bonnets, the "honest 
men and bonnie lasses.” 

Or grind in the hard ears of the Swiss, on the C«m- 
berland road, his unmusical Randz des Vaches. upon 
no sweeter organ than a cart-wheel, and he is m 
longer in the Alleghanies. 

He is among his Alps, in some rude log cabin, widt 
one end sunk into the mountain, and perched on a 
cliff, so steep that he must ascend it with hands and 
feet Or he is beside some clear mountain-lake, a 
little mirror of the Alps, or some waterfall or sheet of 
foam from their snowy summit 

I know not what are the images raised in the minda 
of others by 44 that good old tune,” of which I spoke, 
but to me it is a glass of Surra’s magician, and pre¬ 
sents an image o£ beauty. It shows me a green tod 
of long rivers and broad lakes——a land flowing widx 
milk and honey—a land of steady habits, white 
churches, red school-houses, and many newspapers- 


W earing Flannels. —When the genial sunshine of 
spring advances, those accustomed to wearing flannel 
under garments are too much disposed to lay them 
suddenly aside. This is an error of great magnitude. 
Keep them on till the east wind is no longer elaborated* 
till the flowers are bloomiog in the fields, and a uniform 
atmospheric temperature is established. A multitude, 
annually, are hurried to an early grave, in the very 
meridian of life, in consequence of not unders t a ndin g, 
or by neglecting this simple but important advice. 
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NEDDY SLOWE, THE MAN WITH THE NOSE. 

BY JOSEPH C. NEAL, ESQ. 


The motion of the world was no more perceptible 
than it is at this moment; yet on Tuesday night last, 
Neddy Slowe found the greatest difficulty in fol¬ 
lowing his nose. Whether this was to be imputed to 
ffie vagaries of that important member of the confede¬ 
racy, of which Neddy is composed, or whether the 
fault was in Neddy himself; we cannot pretend to de¬ 
termine; but the fact was evident, that following his 
nose—after he had practised it successfully for near 
forty years—seemed on this occasion to be a feat of 
no ordinary difficulty. To appearance, at least, it was 
a task as arduous, and as little likely to lead to a sa¬ 
tisfactory result, as chasing a butterfly. The nose was 
not a nose to be lost sight of, either^—it was not a nose 
which the owner is justifiable in feeling for ten times 
a day, to be certain that the pilot is at his post—on 
the contrary, it was a substantial nose, and one well to 
do in the world. Of naturally extensive dimensions, its 
education had been well attended to, and it had been 
so diligently nourished, so spiritualized and subli¬ 
mated, that it was one of the lights of the age. A king 
might have been proud to follow such a leader, and 
serve under its ruby banner. Neddy himself appre¬ 
ciated it thoroughly, and it was from his looking so 
frequently upon it with reverence, that he had ac¬ 
quired the graceful squint for which he is so remark¬ 
able. He often, of a cold night, used it as a warming 
pn, rubbing it over the sheets to make his bed com¬ 
fortable; and we have repeatedly observed a group of 
his associates assemble round him of a bleak Decem¬ 
ber afternoon, each one of whom would hold his chill¬ 
ed fingers for a time to Neddy’s nose, and would then 
rub his palms together, as if the most genial warmth 
had been obtained. Both from size and brilliancy, 
therefore, as well as from its previous good conduct 
one would have taken it for a nose easily followed; 
and it may be, on the momentous occasion of which 
we speak, that for once in its life, it was restive, and 
d is posed to be eccentric. No sooner had Neddy 
headed it up hard against the wall, than it most felo¬ 
niously dodged, and drew him into the middle of the 
street Talk of Gilpin’s ride to Edmonton—talk of a 
steeple chaser—pooh! .Neddy's nose chase was a 
thousand times more fatiguing and dangerous. Phaeton 
himself; when he undertook to drive the buggy of the 
qun, never had such a time of it. 

Human nkture, however, is but human nature, after 
aU. Its liputs enchain the most daring spirit, and hob¬ 
ble the most indomitable resolution. Neddy Slowe 
slipped down, jat last, quite overcome, and, from very 
exhaustion, kept his seat on the pavement, his cheek 
resting against a tree box. The gas light shone 
brightly on his free, and sad was the aspect which it 
revealed. His very whiskeis drooped forlorn, and the 
many mouths of his ragged attire yawned with wea¬ 
riness. He wore a white hat, with a round hole atop, 
it having once been elevated above the common des¬ 
tiny of hats, by being nailed against a chimney as a 
town residence for the family of a chirping wren—this 
very hat, of which better things were to be expeoted, 
was plainly fatigued to death; for it had slipped over 
Neddy’s ears, and reposed behind upon his collar; 
while the two or three buttons remaining on his coat, 
which are, in fact, the eyes—the expression of a man’s 
costume—looked dull and leaden—they M winked as 
’twere with overwatching.” His own proper eyelids, 
too, were so much disposed to shut up shop for the 
night, and so resolved not to hold themselves open, 
that Neddy was compelled, ever and anon, to take 
them’twixt his finger and his thumb, and try to hitch 
them up, as one would the refractory curtains of a 


stage coach. The cordage of his face had become 
slack with long-continued tension, and the corners of 
his mouth consequently hung down, as if to get a rest 
upon his jawbone. In fact, the only lively member 
of the party was the aforesaid erratic, mischievous 
nose—the Number-Nip—the Flibbertigibbet of the fa¬ 
mily—and it kept beaming, and flaming, and blazing 
away, while all around was gloom, like a signal fire 
on a stormy coast. When Neddy looked up, it was 
so strongly and redly reflected by the clouds, that 
Downing would have rung the Hell, had he known 
how to ring for a fire overhead, and had he believed 
that a Philadelphia fireman could run strait up with 
nothing to tread upon, and take an attachment at the 
north-east corner of a thundercloud. 

«I’m dast,” said Neddy, M I'm dost, if I can go no 
furder. Tacking about is the tiremost thing as is, and 
now I’m at anchor, I’ll ride it out I ain't corned, nor 
nuffin of that sort- only I can't mil good, ’cause my 
pockets is empty, and I hasn't got no ballast, not a su- 
markee, to keep me from forging ahead, and sailing 
crank. But, if any gemman vos to lend me a five 
dollar note—a Schuylkiller, or something of that ds- 
tur—or a slow note—I could beat right up in the 
vind’s eye; but it’s no use—righty-dighty gemmen is 
scarce articles now-a days, and ven they ketches ’em 
they fills up their hinsides with straw, and sticks ’em 
up in the museum.—If I’d been borned a hundred 
yean ago, this here vouldn’t happened now, and if my 
pa vos here, I'd give it to him scandalous for cheat¬ 
ing me out of my turn. I ought to have been in the 
vor^l as soon as he vos.—Yes, and I can see no rea¬ 
son, by good rights, vy I shouldn’t have been here 
as soon as my grand-daddy. In them days, a feller 
could get along as slick as yon please; plenty of money, 
and nuffin to do; but now it’s plenty to do, and nuffin 
to get I vonder if I cpuld’nt sue dad for a swindle, 
and make him pay for vot I lost in not being here in 
time f But if I vos to, the whole vorld vould be su¬ 
ing their daddies, and by’mby ve’d be sued, ’cause 
things get >vuss and vum, and our children vill be ae 
mad, if not madder, than ve are at being left nigger 
last Veil, veil, I ’spose, as ve could’nt all start Air. 
and oome together, some folks must oome fust, ooa af¬ 
ter the other. But, I’ll stick to it, I corned too late.** 
Neddy sunk into moody repose, and wished that he 
had been bom in the time of the patriarchs; but. 
whether his nose burnt the tree box, and the smok e 
awakened the watchman, or whether that functionary 
got up because he thought Neddy’s nasal light wae 
day-light, and that Neddy’s nose was the rising sun, is 
not stated. For our purpose it is sufficient to know 
that the Charley did awake, and walk toward the bea¬ 
con, perhaps fearing it to be a ease of spon t aneous 
eombqstaon, or the explosion of a new volcano. 

“Well, I swow,” said the dignitary, “what the 
deuce are you after f” 

M I vos after my nose: but I ain’t after nuffin now ; 
only things in this vorld isn’t as right as they might be.” 

“ No: I see that—you’re plaguily out of kelter your¬ 
self. Get up, and go home, it’s late.” 

“ I knows it—it’s too late—too late to go home. 
It’s alvays too late vith ma. I didn’t get into the 
vorld till it vos too late, and that’s the reason vy I 
never vos in time in my life, not even for breakfast. 
For my part, I don’t believe there is sich a thing qs too 
early. I never see’d it, any how, but once, and then 
I vos too early getting out of the steamboat I tune- 
bled into the river, and like to been drownded.” 

“ Why, you’re unlucky: but if you sprawl about the 
streets, you can't help being op early in the morning.” 
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" Yes, bat I have, to sleep all day, and to I gats be¬ 
hind hand agin. I’m a misfortunate man, and if I 
had a big bucket conwenieot, I'd cry for a week.” 

“But bear do you lire—how do yon get any thing to 
eat!” 

"Vy, I don't live a great deal—I’ve got aich a 
pulmonary I can't eat: My sustera i» screwed op 
principally with drinkables—that’s the doctor’s super¬ 
scription—I’m on a regiment” 

" I’ve a notion you’re one of the thirty day wa- 
groms—your regiment is the airy guards—the ragged 
trowsaloonert, and you’re one of the riglars, or you 
wouldn’t wear your uniform every day.” 

“ Now, don't—don’t insult my trowsers—though 
their circumstances isn’t good, they comes of a genteel 
family, and has seen better days—poor, but proud— 
and patching would only mortify ’em. They're like 
their owner, too late.” 

44 Fiddlesticks end! are you a wagrom, or are you 
not f What's your business ?” 

44 1 ain’t got none now. I learnt the vood-sawtng 
porfeshun; but when I vos free, it vos too late, for 
coal vos coming in, and I afterwards van ted to be a 
stage driver, but it vos too late agin. They found 
oat rail roads and locomotives, and I vos dished. I 
was going to make a good spec in the marrying line, 
bat by the time I’d raised a good coat to ask the vo- 
man in, the voman got tired of vailing, and raised an¬ 
other feller for a husband, and said I might vait my¬ 
self then till she vos a vidow agin. I’m vaiting, and 
that's vot I do most of the time; only the man dies so 
alow he does'nt look as if he vos dying at all—some 
folks is so laxy about it, and never minds how tired you 
get vaiting for 'em to defunct. I vos after a situa¬ 
tion yesterday—I vanted to be a dog ketcher, vich, 
I takes it, is a worry genteel kind of business, if so be 
you're in the wholesale vay; but I vos too late. One 
of the understrappers, a feller vot's got no genus at 
all only good friends, vos promoted. He vos only a com¬ 
mon ketcher at first, but now he’s a knocker, and 
finishes off the misfortunete dogs vich is'nt got no 
owners, after they’re ketched.” 

44 So you don’t do nothing for a living f’ 

“Nuffin, thank’ee, but little jobs, vood splitting, and 
aich things. I'm vaiting for the vidow, and I asks you 
porlitely lo come to the vedding.” 

This was a little too much for the functionary, and 
he bluffly informed Neddy Slowe that he must go to 
the Watch House, intimating that his next step would 
be to the Mayor, and his next to prison as a vagrant. 

"Oh, my eyes. 1 ” ejaculated Neddy, 44 I’ll lose the 
vidow! She’ll be shut of one husband, and have an¬ 
other before I gets out, for I knows they’ll keep me till 
it’s too late.” 

Whether they will or not mar hie prospects by de¬ 
tention, remains to be seen. 


DOCTOR Q. 

Every thing in this age runs to excess, resembling 
, a high-pressure steam engine which goes on working 
more and more violently, dll the boiler bursts. Ex¬ 
ercise ! that is now the grand, universal cry, and the 
want of it is the cause of aH disorders. This is the 
prescription of the doctors; and after a man has bro¬ 
ken through all the usual habits of his life, neglected 
his friends, given up his amusements, abandoned read¬ 
ing, and half ruined his business, by delivering him- 
•elf up to the excruciations of a hard-trotting nag, or 
tramping about town in all weathers, till he is half 
dead with fatigue, he goes to his physician, who feels 
his pulse, asks a question or two, rubs his chin and 
says " You want more exercise!’' More exercise! we 
have this moment in our mind an unhappy valetudi¬ 
narian, who, after running the gauntlet of all the 
physicians and all the systems of phytic within his 


reach; after having tried Graham bread and roasted 
apples at the instigation of one, and champagne and 
roast beef on the suggestion of another; now taking 
a cold bath three times a day, and now deep in mine¬ 
ral waters, hygeian pills, syrups, panaceas, plasters, and 
all the paraphernalia of death and the doctors; at 
length lean, worn out, desperate and weak, racked 
with a complication of new disorders, distrusting 
science, and doubtful of cure, was introduced to a new 

member of the learned faculty. Dr. Q-listened 

to the full statement of his case; he went into all the 
details, and it took him three-quarters of an hour.— 
When he had concluded, the doctor inhaled a pinch 
of snuff and cooly said, 

“Well, what of it?”—The patient started to his 
feet with a suicidal gesture. 

“What of it, doctor?” 

“ Yes, what of it! nothing is the matter with you; 
you are not sick; you have no pain; you will live a 
hundred yean yet; all you want is more exercise!” 

“ Exercise, doctor; merciful fathers! 1 have done 
nothing else for six months.” 

“ What have you done ?” 

44 Exercised my chest with a pair of dumb-bells.” 

44 Well/' 

44 Walked an hour before breakfast” 

“ Well” 

44 Three boon after breakfhst.” 

41 Well” 

44 Rode on horseback three hours before dinner.” 

“Well” 

44 A hard-trotting horse.” ' 

" WeH” 

44 A very particularly hard-trotting hone, doctor; he 
was recommended to me on purpose.” 

44 Well, what else.” 

“ Take lessons in boxing after dinner.” 

“Well” 

44 And in fencing before tea.” 

“Well, that is tolerably well; how has it affected 
you f* 

" Why, I have caught cold, I have got the tooth¬ 
ache and the rheumatism.” 

“No matter; that is right; goon. Do you prac¬ 
tise gymnastics?” 

“No.” 

" You most attend a gymnasium in foe evening.” 

“ But, doctor, my business.” 

“ No matter for business; that is the way youfeity 
people kill yourselves. What is business to health f 
What good will business do you when you are in your 
graver 

"But I most pay for my bread; support my wire 
and family; edueate my drildran; I must if I die forit” 

“ Ah, that is the way,” replied the doctor. "You 
ask our advice; you refuse to follow our prescriptions; 
you sacrifice your health to business, and then woods* 1 
why we do not cure you. I tell you, air and exercise, 
they are the things.” 

44 Sir,” said a clerk, entering at the moment with a 
bank-notice, “ this note for seven hundred and fifty 
dollars is due at the Chemical and Mr. Jenkins says 
he cannot renew the other.” 

44 How late is it!” 

“ Half-past two.” 

An uncommon clattering in the street now announced 
a stranger; it was the hostler with the hard-trotting 
horse; a tall, bony, Roman-nosed animal, with legs un¬ 
mercifully long. What our friend did, whether he 
mounted his Rosinante, or went into Wall street about 
his note, we are not at liberty to reveal. But the 
doctor took his leave, getting into a gig that moved on. 
easy springs, with a fat cushion inside, and went home 
to dinner; while we departed, musing on the value of 
a life which cannot bo preserved from dyspepsia ex¬ 
cept by being exposed to a jail and starvation. 

Digitized by vjOO^LC 
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THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


Give an Irish peasant, after the labor of the day, I 
a comfortable turf fire—placehim around it with 
all the young and old of bis acquaintances—let 
the tale of toe ghost and goblin go round—let 
him listen to the garrulity of old age, as it re* 
gards the wondrous adventures that happened 
while the bloom of youth was yet upon his cheek, 
and be will deem himself happier than the sons 
of the noble and the wealthy of the land, for whom 
the proud mansion shiocs in splendid magni¬ 
ficence, while the sound of merriment and revelry 
re-echo through its halls. 

No countrv ever abounded more in tales of 
the wonderful, than Ireland ; not a sod through¬ 
out its wide extent that is not associated with 
the recollection of some preternatural occur¬ 
rence. Walk with a peasant through any part 
of the country, and this was the residence of a 
Ghost—that was the abode of the Fairies—here a 
horrid murder had been committed, which ac¬ 
counts for its being shunned by the weary tra¬ 
veller, and there some faithless maid had broken 
the plighted vow, while ever since her white sha¬ 
dowy form is seen to glide in the moonlight 
across the green sward which had been witness 
to her perfidy. ' Superstition is natural to man, 
aad it has existed in all ages; it is strange, how¬ 
ever, that all nations, characterized each by a 
sort of superstition peculiar to themselves, yet 
agree in one point—namely a firm belief in the ex¬ 
istence of a mysterious connexion between this 
and the world of spirits. Philosophy may en¬ 
deavour to prove the fallacy of such opinions, 
and no doubt can do so to a considerable extent, 
but yet some regard must be paid to the general 
concurrence ot mankind, and in deference to 
it, ’tis only fair to imagine, that at one period of 
the world, the graye was not u the bourne from 
which no traveller returns,’’ but that the spirits 
of the dead nave frequently been permitted to 
revisit the scenes of their earthly pilgrimage. 
Ireland, however, the land of fay and <3 fairy— 
,of glen and of valley, peopled with strange and 
incoporeal beings, is filled with wondrous stories 
that excite in us 4 thoughts beyond the reaching 
<of our souls' more than any other country perhaps 
in the world. After all. it may not be unprofitable 
that such things should have been believed in; 
by means of them semblanoes of its early national 
character hare been preserved, and a knowledge 
of the manners ana customs of its aboriginal 
inhabitants, which would otherwise have been 
lost, has come down to us, lighted through the 
dark vista of successive generations, by the ad¬ 
ventitious lustre of traditionary legends. The 
diffusion of Christianity now tends to weaken 
and almost to destroy oar credulity, but never¬ 
theless, it is pleasing occasionally to lift the 
( reil of oblivion, which time has spread over the 
events of by-gone days, and view the state of the 
human mind before the light of revelation bad 
spread its refulgence over the world. 

Jn the western part of Ireland, stands a large 
and beautiful castle, the residence of a very old 
and wealthy family. It is finely and romantically 
situated; all the beauties of nature seem to be 
clustered together in rich profusion around it; a 
large lake rolls its glassy waters in front, thickly 
planted around with trees of all kinds, which in 
some parts rearing their vast foliage to a consid¬ 
erable height, are reflected back in sombre relief 
from its clear and mirror-like surface—Behind 
it at some distance, a long range of mountains, in 
some parts thickly planted to their summits, rise 
in sublime grandeur till they almost lose them¬ 
selves in the clouds; the castle itself, which has 


been lately rebuilt, except an old ivy-covered 
tower that terns beeiraUowed to remain as evidence 
of its antiquity, is large, spacious, and now embel¬ 
lished with all the beauties of modern architec¬ 
ture.—From parts of it may be seen the broad 
sweep of the Atlantic, heaving along in majestic 
swell; a spacious piazza in mint, supported by 
massy magnificent pillars of the Corintman order, 
give it at first view a dark and imposing appear¬ 
ance. Before the castle was rebuilt, a large fis¬ 
sure in the wall was very remarkable, the more 
so, as, according to the story, it could never be 
repaired.—Frequent attempts had been made, 
but all proved ineffectual; the work went op very 
well by day, but after the interval of one night it 
resumed its (ormer appearance. Parties had often 
sat up in order to discover the means by which 
such a strange counteraction of their labor was 
effected—they saw nothing, they beard nothing, 
and yet in the morning the same old crack was 
visible in the wall. The reason that is given for 
it is this : Some centuries before, there was one 
room io the castle which was said to be haunted; 
strange and confused noises had been heard in 
it, till at last it was shut up and completely de¬ 
serted, no one wishing to expose themselves to 
the horrors which had been endured by those who 
had already ventured to sleep in it: many daring 
persons had made the experiment, and the ac¬ 
count given by them was truly wonderful. Some 
had the most frightful and appalling dreams of 
bloodshed and murder, which they saw perpe¬ 
trated before them, while the bed on whicn they 
lay was floating in a boundless sea of blood, which 
was lit up by a blue sulphury light Some ima¬ 
gined that they were taken to the top of a high 
precipitous cliff, beneath which lay the infernal 
regions, while by some unseen power, they were 
plunged into the fiery abyss below. Some 
thought that they were conveyed to a dismal 
vault, lined round with skeletonweach boldine a 
torch, which emitted a blue sulphurous light, 
while a taper of the same kind seemed to cast 
its horrid glare through the empty sockets of . 
their eyes, and occasionally they sent forth an un¬ 
earthly laugh, that re-echoed through the vault. 
Others thought that they had seen the devil 
stalking through the room. It was also remark¬ 
ed of all who had ever slept in that room, that 
they never survived long, nut generally pined 
away without any apparent cause. The won¬ 
derful events connected with this room spread 
far and wide, and though it was now completely 
shut up, yet the domestics were frequently 
frightened by the horrid noise which proceeded 
- from it. A belief existed in those days, that the 
devil bad frequently selected particular places 
on earth, which be visited with his presence; 
such selection was generally supposed to indicate 
that the place thus pitched upon, bad at some 
period been the scene of some dreadful murder or 
other crime, by which it has been polluted, and it 
was supposed that he could not l>e dispossessed 
of bis tnus strangely acquired tenement, or the 
place itself freed from its defilement, except by 
some mysterious mode of exorcism and subse¬ 
quent purification, known only to the priesta, 
who fail not to prove the high value which they 
set upon this secret knowledge, by the exorbi¬ 
tancy of their demand, whenever applied to ex¬ 
ert their sacerdotal influence. In accordance 
with this belief a neighboring monk was applied 
to, and, when the terms upon which be agreed 
to expel the evil spirits were finally settled, he 
took up his residence in the house; he went 
through a long smd tedious ordeal of preparataom. 
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such as fatting, praying, and other torts of peni¬ 
tential duties for some weeks. At length, when 
the necessary preliminaries were arranged, he 
took up bis night’s abode in the room; he brought 
with turn his missal, a pair of wax -candles, and 
a human skull—what use he made of the skull, 
could never be discovered. On the first night 
nothing remarkable happened; on the second 
the noise was long and more confused than usual; 
on the third night, which was to determine the 
event, the noise increased, a dense body of smoke 
issued from the room, and towards the approach 
of morning a terrible crash, which shook the 
house to its foundations, was heard, and the priest 
came out exulting in his victory; the devil had 
sprung through the wall, and had caused the fis¬ 
sure, which never could be filled up while one 
stone of the old wall remained. The priest was 
handsomely rewarded; the fame of the occur¬ 
rence spread over the kingdom—long was the 
■pot through which the devil had escaped, point¬ 
ed out to the spectators. The form of all, how¬ 
ever, is now changed; never since have any 
noises been heard, and people- sleep in it, 
forgetful that even ooce it bad been the scene 
of so extraordinary an occurrence. 


HANNAH DUSTON. 

This bold and determined woman should be! 
Tanked among the heroines of antiquity. She 
was the wife or Thomas Duston, of Haverhill, in 
Massachusetts; born in the year 1659, and mar¬ 
ried 1677. She had altogether, thirteen children. 
Wben the Indians, who dwelt at the sources of 
the Merrimack River, and in the region round 
about, after a great freshet on the 15th of March, 
1697, came down the river and attacked Haver¬ 
hill, she was confined to bed with an infant only 
a week old. Her husband catching the alarm 
irosn the field, fled to the house, and consulted her 
on the course he should pursue. She calmly 
told him to leave her and her infant to their fate, 
and to make Ms escape, if possible, with her 
•ther children. He sent seven of his children 


the rear: with bis musket be kept tbe pursuing 
Indians at bay, until he found bis charge in a 
place of safety at the garrison. Before Mr. 
Duston reached tbe garrison, the Indians return¬ 
ed and captured his sick wife and Mary N ief, 
her nurse. They, with other captives, took their 
inarch, by order of the savages, for the north.— 
After they had travelled a few miles, the Indians 
found the infant troublesome, and they took it 
from the nurse and dashed its brains oat against 
a tree. Mrs. Duston was feeble and wretched, 
but this outrage nerved her soul for every enter¬ 
prise. After this horrid outrage, she wept no 
more; the agony of nature drank the tear drop 
ere it fell. She looked to heaven with a silent 
prayer for succour and veogeance, and followed 
tbe infernal group without a word of complaint. 
At this instant, the high resolve was formed in 
her mind, and swelled every pulse of her heart. 
They travelled on a distance, as she thought, of 
ooe hundred and fifty miles, but perhaps, from 
tbe course they took, about seventy-five. The 
river bad probably been broken up but a short 
time, and the canoes of the Indians were above 
the fills on the Merrimac. when they commenced 
their journey to attack Haverhill. Above these 
falls, on an island in this river, the Indians had a 
W igwaro, and in getting their canoes in order by 
rowing ten miles up the stream, became much 
fatigued. When tney reached the place of rest, 
they slept soundly. Mrs. Duston did not sleep. 
The nurse, and an English boy, a prisoner, were 


apprised of her design, but were not of much use 
to her in the execution of it. In the stillness of 
the night she arose and went out of tbe wigwam 
to lest the soundness and security of savage 
sleep. They moved not; they were to sleep till 
the last day. She returned, took one of their 
hatchets, and dispatched ten of them in a mo¬ 
ment, each with a single blow. An Indian wo¬ 
man, who was rising when she struck her, fled 
with her probable death wound—and an Indian 
boy was designedly spared; for the avenger of 
blood was a woman and a mother, and could oot 
deal a death-blow upon a helpless child. She 
surveyed the carnage ground by the light of tbe 
fire, which she stirred up after the deed was done; 
and catching a few handfuls of roasted corn she 
commenced her journey ; but on reflecting a mo¬ 
ment, she thought the people of Haverhill would 
believe her tales as the ravings of madness, when 
she should get home, if ever that time might 
come; she therefore returned, and scalped tbe 
stain : then put the nurse and the English boy io- 
to the canoe, and with herself they floated down 
the falls, when she landed and took to the woods, 
keeping the river in sight, which she knew must 
dir ect her on her way home. After suffering in¬ 
credible hardships by hunger, cold, and fatigue, 
she reached home to tbe surprise and joy of her 
husband, children, and friends. The General 
Court of Massachusetts examined her story, and 
being satisfied with the truth of it, took her tro¬ 
phies, the scalps, and gave her fifty pounds.— 
The people of Boston made her many presents. 
All classes were anxious to see the heroine; and 
they found her as modest as brave. 


IRISH BRAVERY AND HONOUR. 

On the surprise of Cremona, by Prince 
Engeoe, in 1703, wben Villero, tbe French 
general, most of the officers, military chests, 
&c. were taken, and tbe German horse and foot 
were already in possession of all the town, ex¬ 
cepting ooe place only, called the Po-gate, 
which was guarded by two Irish regiments, 
commanded by O’Mahony, and Bourke. Be? 
fore the prince commenced the attack there, be 
sent to expostulate with them, and show them 
tbe rashness of sacrificing their lives where they 
could have no probability of relief, and to as¬ 
sure them, if they would enter into tbe imperial 
service, they should be directly and honourably 
promoted. Tbe first part of this proposal they 
beard with impatience, the second with disdain. 
“Tell tbe prince,” said they, “that we.have 
hitherto preserved the honour of our country, 
and that we hope this day to convince him, that 
we are worthy of bis esteem; while one of us 
exists, tbe German eagle shall not be displayed 
upon these walls. This is our deliberate reso¬ 
lution, and we will not admit of further capitu¬ 
lation.” The attack was commenced by a 
large body of foot, supported by five thousand 
cuirassiers, and after a bloody conflict of two 
hours, the Germans retreated. The Irish pur¬ 
sued their advantage, and attacked them in tbe 
streets; before evening the enemy were expelled 
from tbe town, and the general and military 
chests recovered. 


ORIGIN OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
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UNDEVELOPED GENIUS: 

A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF P. PILGARLICK PIGWIGGEN, ESQ. 
BY JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


The world has heard much of unwritten music, | 
and more of unpaid debts; a brace of uosubstanliali- 
ties, in which very little faith is reposed. The minor 
poets have twangled their lyres about the one, until 
the sound has grown wearisome, and until for the 
sake of peace and quietness, we heartily wish that 
unwritten music were fairly written down, and pub¬ 
lished in Willig’s or Blake’s beet style; even at the risk 
of having it reverberate from every piano in »he city. 
While beetle-browed creditors—all creditors are of 
course hard, both in face and in heart, or they would 
not ask for their money—have chattered of unpaid 
debts ever since the flood, and with a wet finger, was 
uncivil enough to wipe out pre-existing scores, and 
extend to each skulking debtor, the “ benefit of the 
act.” But undeveloped genius, which is, in fact, 
itself unwritten music, and is very closely allied 
to unpaid debts, has as yet. neither pnet, trumpeter, 
nor biographer. Gray, indeed, hinted at it in 
speaking of “ village Ilampdens,” “ mute inglorious 
Miltons,” and 44 Cromwells guiltless,” which showed 
him to be a man of some discernment, and possessed of 
inklings of the truth. But the general science of 
mental geology, and through that, the equally import¬ 
ant details of mental mineralogy and mental metal¬ 
lurgy, to ascertain the unseen substratum of intellect, 
and to determine its innate wealth, are as yet unborn; 
or, if phrenology be admitted as a branch of these 
sciences, are still in uncertain infancy. Undeveloped 
genius, therefore, is still undeveloped, and is likely to 
remain so, unless this treatise should awaken some 
capable and intrepid spirit to prosecute an in vestige* 
lion, at once so momentous and interesting. If not, 
much of it will pass through the world undiscovered, 
and unsuspected; while the small remainder can ma¬ 
nifest itself in no other way than by the aid of a con¬ 
vulsion, turning its possessor inside out like a glove; 
a method, which the earth itself was ultimately com¬ 
pelled to adopt, that stupid man might be made to see 
what treasures are to be had for the digging. 

There are many reasons why genius so often re¬ 
mains invisible. The owner is frequently unconscious 
of the jewel in his possession, and is indebted to chance 
for the discovery. Of this, Patrick Henry was a strik¬ 
ing instance. After he had failed as a shopkeeper, 

, and was compelled to 14 hoe corn and dig potatoes,” 
alone on his little form, to obtain a meagre subsistence 
for his family, he little dreamed that he had that 
within, which would enable him to shake the throne 
of a distant tyrant, and nerve the arm of struggling 
patriots. Sometimes, however, the possessor is con¬ 
scious of his gift, but it is to him as the celebrated 
anchor was to the Dutchman; he cannot use or exhi¬ 
bit it The illustrious Thomas Erskine, in his first 
attempt at the bar, made so miserable a business of it, 
as to elicit the pity of the good-natured, and the scorn 
and oontempt of the less feeling part of the auditory. 
Nothing daunted, hotvaver, for he felt undeveloped 
geniua strong within him, he left the court; muttering 
with more profanity than was proper, but with much 
truth, “By —! it ia in me, and it shall come out!” 
He was right; it was in him; he did get it out, and 
rasa to be Lord Chancellor of England. 

But there are men less fortunate; as gifted as Er* 
shine, though perhaps in a different way, they swear 
frequently, as he did, but they can’t get their geniua 
' Tb®y feel it, like a rat in a cage, beating against 
fcvviof riba in a vain struggle to eaoape, and 


thus, with the materials for building a reputation, and 
standing high among the sons of song and eloquence, 
they pass their lives in obscurity, regarded by the few, 
who are aware of their existence, as simpletons; fel¬ 
lows sent upon the stage solely to fill up the grouping; 
to applaud their superiors; to eat, sleep, and die. 

P. Piloaklick Pigwiggen, Esq., as he loves to be 
; styled, is one of these unfortunate undeveloped gen¬ 
tlemen, about town. The arrangement of his name 
shows him to be no common man. Peter P. Pigwig- 
gen would be nothing,except a hailing title to call 
him to dinner; or to insure the safe arrival of dunning 
t letters and tailors’ bills. There is as little character 
about it, as about the word Towser, the individuality 
of which has been lest by indiscriminate applies!ion. 
To all intents and purposes, he might just as well be 
addressed as 44 You Pete Pigwiggen,” after the tender 
maternal fashion, in which, in his youthful days lie 
was required to quit dabbling in the gutter, to come 
home, and be spanked. But 



The aristocracy of birth and genius is all about it 
The very letters seem tasselled and fringed with the 
cobwebs of antiquity. The flesh creeps with awe at 
the sound, and the atmosphere undergoes a sensible 
change, as at the ratifying approach of a supernatural 
being. It penetrates the hearer at each perspiratory 
pore. The dropping of the antepennltimate in a man's 
name, and the substitution of an initial therefor, has 
an influence which cannot be defined—an influence 
peculiarly strong in the case of P. Pilgariick Pigwig¬ 
gen—the influence of undeveloped genius-—analogous 
to that which bent the haxel rod, in the hand of Dons- 
terswivel, in the ruina of St Ruth, and told of unde¬ 
veloped water. 

But to avoid digression, or rather to return from a 
ramble in the fields of nomenclature, P. Pilgariick 
Pigwiggen is an undeveloped geniua—a wasted man 
—his talents are like money in a strong box, returning 
no interest He is in troth a species of Byron in dm 
I egg; hot unable to chip the shell, his genius remains 
unhatched. The chicken moves and faintly chirps 
within, but no one sees it, no one heeds it Peter 
feels the high aspirations, and the mysterioua imagin¬ 
ings of poesy circling about the interior of his craniom; 
but there they stay. When he attempts to give them 
utterance, he finds that nature forgot to bore oat the 
passage, which carries thought to die tongue and to 
the finger ends; and as art has not yet found out dm 
method of tunnelling, or driving a drift into the breizv 
to remedy such defects, and act as a general jail de¬ 
livery to the prisoners of the mind, his divine con¬ 
ceptions continue pent in their osseous celL In vain 
does Pigwiggen sigh for a splitting h eu da ch—one that 
shall ope the sutures, and set his fancies free. In vain 
don he shave his forehead and turn down hia skirt 
collar, in hope of finding the poetic vomitory, and of 
leaving it dear of impediment; in vain does he drink 
rant quantities of gin to miae tbs mmm » high thnt> 
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it may bunt imaginatiim'a boiler, and suffer a few 
drops of it to escape; in vain does he sit up late 
o'nights, using all the segan he can lay his hands on, 
to smoke out the secret *Tis useless all. No sooner 
has he spread the paper, and seized the pen to give 
bodily shape to airy dreams, than a dull dead blank 
succeeds. As if a flourish of the quill were the crow* 
ing of a “rooster,” the dainty A riels of his imagination 
vanish. The feather drops from his checked Angers, 
the paper remains unstained, and P. Pilgarlick Pig- 
wiggen is still an undeveloped genius. 

Originally a grocer’s boy, Peter early felt he had 
a soul above soap and candles, and he so diligently 
nourished it with his master’s sugar, figs and brandy, 
that early one morning he was unceremoniously dis¬ 
missed with something more substantial than a flea in 
his ear. His subsequent life was passed in various 
calling!, but call as loudly as they would, our hero 
paid little attention to their voice. He had an eagle’s 
longings, and, with ao inclination to stare the sun out 
of countenance, it was not to be expected that he 
would stoop to be a barnyard fowl. Working when 
he couldn’t help it; at times pursuing check specula¬ 
tions at the theatre doors, by way of turning an honest 
penny, and now and then gaining entrance by crooked 
meant, to feed hia faculties with a view of the per¬ 
formances, he likewise pursued his studies through all 
the ballads in the market, until qualified to read the 
pages of Moore and Byron. Glowing with ambition, 
he sometimes pined to see the poet’s corner of our 
weekly cotemporaries graced with his effusions. But 
though murder may out, his undeveloped genius would 
not Execution fell so far short of conception, that his 
lyrics were invariably rejected. 

Deep, but unsatiafactery, were the reflections which 
thence arose in the breast of Pigwiggen. 

** How is it,” said he; “ how is it, 1 can’t level 
down my expressions to the comprehension of the 
vulgar, or level up the vulgar to a comprehension of 
my expressions T How is it, 1 can’t get the spigot out, 
so my verses will run clear 7 I know what I mean 
myaelf, but nobody else does, and the impudent editers 
say its wasting room to print what nobody under¬ 
stands. I’ve plenty of genius—lota of it, far I often 
want to cut ray throat, and would have done it long 
ago, only it harts. I’m chockfiill of genius and run¬ 
ning over; far 1 hate all sorts of work myself, and all 
sorts of people mean enough to do it. I hate geing 
to bed, and I bate getting up. My conduct is very 
concentric and singular. 1 have the miserable me¬ 
lancholies all the time, and I’m pretty nearly always 
na cross as thunder, which is a sure sign. Genius is 
ns tender ns a skinned cat, and flies into a passion, 
whenever you touch it When 1 condescend to un- 
bussum myself, far a little sympathy, to folks of ornery 
intellect—and caparisoned to me, I know very few 
people that ar’n’t ornery as to brains—and pour forth 
the feelings indigginus to a poetic soul, which is al¬ 
ways biling, they ludicarte my sitiation, and say they 
don’t know what the deuce I’m driving at Isn't 
genius always served o* this fashion in the earth, as 
Hamlet, the boy after my own heart, says 7 And when 
the alights of the world, and of the printers, set me in 
a floe frenzy, and my soul swells and swells, UJ1 it 
almost tears the shirt off my buzzum, and even frac¬ 
tures my dickey; when it eapansuates and elevates 
me-above the common herd, they laugh again, and 
tell me not to be pom pious. The poor plebinians and 
worse than Russian scurfs!—It is the fate of genius— 
it is hixz'n, or rather 1 should say, her’n—to go through 
life with little sympathnotion and less cash. Life’s a- 
field of blackberry and raspberry bushes. Mean peo¬ 
ple squat down and pick the fruit, no matter how they 
black their fingers; while genius, proud and penepe- 
dicular, strides fiercely on, and geta nothing but 
scratch* ahd holes tore in its txowsan. These things 


are the fate of genius, and when you see ’em, there 
is genius too, although the editors won’t publish its 
articles. These things are its premonitories,, its janis¬ 
saries, its cohorts and its consorts. 

“ But yet, though it flames in my interiors, I can’t 
get it out. If 1 catch a subject, while I am looking 
at it, 1 can't And words to put it in. and when I let 
go, to hunt for words, the subject is off like a shot. 
Sometimes 1 have plenty of words, but then there is 
either no ideas, or else there is such a waterworks 
and cataract o£them, that when I catch one, the others 
knock it out of my fingers. My genius is good, but 
my mind is not sufficiently manured by ’ears.” 

Pigwiggen, waiting till it may be sufficiently « ma¬ 
nured” to note his thoughts, was seen one fine morning 
net long since, at the comer of the street, with a me¬ 
lancholy, abstracted air, the general character of his 
appearance. His garments were of a rusty black, 
much the worse for wear. Hit coat was buttoned up 
to the throat, probably for a reason more cogent than 
that of showing the moulding of hia cheat, and a black 
handkerchief enveloped his neck. Not a particle of 
white was to be seen about him; not that we mean 
to infer that hia “ sack” would not have answered t* 
its name, if the muster roll of his attire had been 
called, for we scorn to speak of a citizen's domestic 
relations, and, until the contrary is proved, we hold it 
but charity to believe that every man has as seany 
shirts as backs. Peter’s cheeks were pale and hollow; 
his eyes sunken, and neither soap nor razor had kissed 
his lips for a week. His hands were in his pocket*— 
they had the accommodation all to ihemselvda—no¬ 
thing else was there. 

M Is your name Peter P. Pigwiggen 7” inquired a 
man, with a stick, which he grasped in the middle. 

“ My name is P. Pilgarlick Pigwiggen, if you please^ 
my good friend,” replied our hero, with a flush of in* 
dignation at being miscalled. 

“You'll do,” was the nonchalant response; and 
“ the man with a stick,” drew forth a parallelogram 
of paper, curiously inscribed with characters, partly 
written and partly primed, of which the words, “The 
Commonwealth greeting,” were strikingly visible; 
“ you’ll do, Mr. Pilgarlick Pigwiggen Peter. Thai’s 
a capiat ad respondendum, the English of which in 
you’re notched because you can’t pay; only they pul 
it in Greek, ao’a not to hurt a gentleman’s feeling* 
and make him feel flat afore die company. I can’t 
say much far the snannera of the big courts, but the 
way the law’s polite and a squire’s office is genteel, 
when the thing is under a hundred dollars, is caution- 
ary.’’ 

There was little to be said. Peter yielded at once. 
[Hie landlady, with little respect for the incipient 
Byron had turned him out that morning, and had like¬ 
wise sent “ the man with a stick” to arrest the course 
of undeveloped genius. Peter wslked before, end ho 
of the “ taking way,” strolled leisurely behind. 


" It’s the fate of genius, squire. The money is owed. 
Bat how can I help it 7 I can’t live without eating 
and sleeping. If I wasn’t to do those functionaries, it 
would be suicide, severe beyond circtra»flexion.” 

“ Well, you know, you must either pay or go to 
jail.” 

M Now, squire, as a friend—I can’t pay, and I don’t 
admire jail—as a friend, now.” 

“Got any bail7—No 1—what’s your trade—what 
name is it 7” 

“ Poesy,” was the laconic, but dignified reply. 

“ Posey ?—Yes, I reme mb e r Posey. You’re in the 
shoe-cleaning line, somewhere in Fourth street. Pwey, 
boots and shoes cleaned here. Getting whiter ar’n’t 
you! 1 thought Pueey was a little darker in theconm 
(amiHjO,” Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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* P-o-e-s-y!” roared Peter, spelling the word at the 
Cop of his voice; “ I’m a poet.” 

* Well, Posy, I suppose you don’t write for nothing. 
Why didn’t you pay your landlady out of what you 
received for your books, Posy?” 

“Mygenius ain’t developed. I hav’n’t written any¬ 
thing yet. Only wait till my mind is manured, so I 
can catch the idea, and I'll pay off all old scores.” 

44 Twont do, Posy. I don’t understand it at all. 
You must go and find a little undeveloped bail, or I 
must send you to prison. The officer will go with 
you. But stay; there’s Mr. Grubson in the comer— 
perhaps he will bail you.” 

Grubson looked unpromising. He had fallen asleep, 
and the flies hummed about his sulky copper-coloured 
visage, laughing at his unconscious drowsy efforts to 
drive them away. He was aroused by Pilgarlick, 
who insinuatingly preferred the request. 

“I’ll see you hanged first,” replied Mr. Grubson; 
u I goes bail for nobody. I’m undeveloped myself on 
that subject, not but that I’ve the greatest respect for 
you in the world; but the most of people's cheats.” 

“You see, Posy, the development won’t answer. 
You must try out of doors. The officer will go with 
you.” 

“Squire, as a friend, excuse me,” said Pilgarlick. 

* But the truth of the matter is this. I m delicate 
about being seen in the street with a constable. I’m 
principled against it. The reputation which I’m going 
to get, might be injured by it. Wouldn’t it be pretty 
much the same thing, if Mr. Grubson was to go with 
the officer and get me a little bail ?” 

a I’m delicate myself,” growled Grubson; 44 I’m 
principled agin that too. Every man walks about on 
his own 'sponsibility; every man bails his own boat. 
You might jist as well ask me to swallow your physic, 
or take your thrashings.” 

Alas! Pilgarlick knew that his boat was past bail¬ 
ing. Few are the friends of genius in any of its stages 
—very few are they when it is undeveloped. He, 
therefore, consented to sojourn in “Arch, west of 
Broad,” until the white washing process could be per¬ 
formed, on condition he were taken there by the 

* alley way;” for he still looks ahead to the day, when 

a het pressed volume shall be publisued by the leading 
booksellers, entitled Poems, by P. Pilgarlick Pigwig^ 
gen, Eaq. ^ 

Travelling Cats. —A lady residing in Glasgow, 
Scotland, had a handsome cat sent to her from Edin¬ 
burgh; it was conveyed to her in a close basket and in 
a carriage. She was carefully watched for two months, 
but having produced a pair of young ones at the end 
of that time, she was left to her own discretion, which 
she soon employed in disappearing with both her kit¬ 
tens. The lady at Glasgow wrote to her friend at 
Edinburgh, deploring her loss, and the cat was sup¬ 
posed to have formed some new attachment with as 
little reflection as men and women do sometimes.— 
About a fortnight, however, after her disappearance at 
Glasgow, her well known mew was heard at the street 
door of her old mistress, and there she was with both 
her kittens; they in the best state, but she very thin. 
It is clear that j»he also carried but one kitten at a time. 
Tho distance from Glasgow to Edinburgh is forty miles, 
so that if she brought one kitten part of the way and 
then went back for the other, she must have travelled 
one hundred and twenty miles at least. Her prudence 
must likewise have suggested the necessity of journey¬ 
ing in the night with many other precautions for the 
safety of her young. 


An Irishman was asked how his mother was. « My 
jewel,” said he, 44 1 am much obliged to ye for your 
inquiries, but I never had a mother.’* 44 How is that?” 
“Why,” said Paddy, 4 ^1 am the son of my aunt” 


USING NO CEREMONY. 



-can be no fun in having a threat, two- 

fisted ugly fellow poking a long, suspicious look¬ 
ing pistol into your face, and now and then giving 
the trigger a click, which makes your heart leap 
within you. Who could resist an appeal for 
money, accompanied with such affectionate ad¬ 
dresses to sympathy? It may be very well for 
those who never had the trial, to call those cow¬ 
ards and ninnies who prefer parting with their 
purses to their brains, but for ourselves we go for 
the submissive part. 

“It has a strange, quick jar upon the ear 
That snapping of a pistol,” 
and we should prefer avoiding it at all sacri¬ 
fices. 


MAJOR K 1 T E L Y . 
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CE TO BE FIRST FIDDLER. 



And who would not run for the post ? It is pleasant 
to be first fiddler at all times and in all places, if the 
instrument be the real C re mono, and not one of the 
Scotch kind, on which you may r acrape for a week, 
and extort it© ififitfikY LL 
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THE PHILAD 

One day, no matter when, a arranger was seen 
riding slowly through the streets of a flourishing 
town in Tennessee. He was • a well dressed, good 
looking young man, mounted upon what in this 
country would be called, 4 ‘the best kind of a nag.” 
His appearance, altogether, was respectable enough; 
it was even, as respects exteriors, a touch above what 
is common; and he would have passed along unnoticed, 
had it not been for one thing, which excited universal 
attention. Although the streets were crowded with 
people, and the fronts of the stores adorned with fine 
goods, and such fancy articles as usual attract the eye, 
the stranger's gaze was fixed on vacancy—he turned 
his head neither to the right nor the left; he moved 
•not lip nor eye-lid, but rode forward, as if apparently 
unconscious, as well of his own existence, as of the 
presence of his fellow creatures. 

It was court week, and an usual concourse of 
people was collected. Here was the judge, with a 
long train of lawyers. The candidates for office 
were here, distributing smiles and kindnesses, and 
practising all those popular arts, which are so well 
understood in every republican country. Here was 
the farmer, clad in his neatest homespun, and mounted 
on his best horse. Here was the hunter, with his 
rifle. Here, in short, were the people; collected, 
some for pleasure, and some for business, exhibiting 
that excitement of feeling which crowds always 
produce, with a good-humour which is only found 
in countries where all are free and equal. The public 
square exhibited a scene which would have been 
amusing to one unaccustomed to such displays of 
character. At one spot were two neighbours driving 
a bargain. Unlike the people of other countries, who 
transact such business in private, they were surround¬ 
ed by a host of people, who all occasionally, threw in 
their comments. A stranger, judging from the sly 
Jokes, the loud bantering, and the vociferous laughter 
which passed round the circle, would not have sup¬ 
posed that any serious business was in hand; a resi¬ 
dent only would infer, that before this little circle 
parted, a horse would be swapped, a crop of tobacco 
eold, or a tract of land conveyed. Not for of£ was 
a set of politicians, settling the affairs of the nation. 
But the most amusing individuals, were some two or 
three, who were cavorting. Now, if any lady or 
gentleman is so ignorant of the American language as 
not to know what cavorting is, and if Webster's celebrat¬ 
ed quarto does not furnish the definition, it is necessary 
that we explain, that it expresses the conduct of an 
individual who fancies himself the smartest and best 
man in the world. On the present occasion, a fellow 
might be seen, dressed in a hunting shirt, with a rifle 
on his shoulder, mounted, half tipsy, upon a spirited 
horse, and dashing through the crowd. Now he would 
force his spurs into his horse’s sides, and pot him at 
full speed, or rein him up until he reared on his hinder 
feet; and now he would command him to stop, and 
the obedient animal would stand and tremble. All 
the time he was ranting and roaring in praise of him¬ 
self, his horse, and the United States of America. 
He boasted that he was born in the woods, rocked in 
a sugar trough, and suckled by a buffalo, that he could 
tote a steamboat, and outrun a streak of lightning; 
that his wife was as handsome as a pet fown, and 
his children real roarers. He bestowed similar en¬ 
comiums on his horse; and finally avowed himself to 
be a friend to the United States of America—and 
then he commenced again and went over the same 
round, flourishing his rifle all the time, and exerting 
bis lungs fo their utmost Although he often declared 
that he could whip any man in the rouud world, 
except Col; c. that ho fit under at New Orleans, 
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nobody accepted the challenge, or took offence; 
the whole being considered as a matter of coarse, 
and as the natural effect of stimulant potations upon 
an illiterate man of ardent temperament, who, when 
duly sober, was an honest, quiet, and inoffensive 
citizen. 

While the people were amused at the vagaries of 
this wild hunter, or engaged in conversation, the sun 
had gone down, and it was nearly dusk when the 
moving automaton, described in the commencement 
of this story, rode solemnly into the town. It is custo¬ 
mary in this country for persons who meit, although 
unacquainted, to salute each other, and this courtesy 
is especially practised towards strangers; and although 
the new comer, on this occasion, would qpt have 
been expected to address each individual in a crowd¬ 
ed street, yet, when those who were nearest nodded 
or spoke, as they civilly opened the way, they were 
surprised to see the horseman’s gaze fixed on vacancy, 
and his body remaining as erect as if tied to a stake. 

“That man’s asleep," said one. 

M He’s as blind as a bat," said another. 

U I reckon he’s sort o’ dead." exclaimed a third. 

“ He rides an elegant nag," remarked a fourth, and 
all were surprised that a raau, who was apparently 
so good a judge of a horse, had not wit enough to me 
where he was going, or to know who were around 
him. 

In the meanwhile our traveller moved proudly on. 
until he reached the best inn; a fine brick building, 
presenting every indication of neatness, comfort, and 
even luxury. As he rode up, two well fed athletic 
negroes, with vissges like polished ebony, and teeth 
as white as snow, rushed forth, and while one seised 
his bridle, the other held his stirrap as he dismounted. 
Still the automaton relaxed not a muscle; but drawing 
up his body, moved majestically towards the bouse. 
At the door he was met by the landlord, a portly, well* 
dressed man, with a fine, open countenance, who had 
been honoured by his fellow citizens with several 
civil appointments, and had even commanded soma 
of them in the field, in times of periL He touched 
his hat as he welcomed the stranger, and invited 
him into his house with an air of dignity and hospi¬ 
tality. A servant took his surtout, and several gentle 
men who were seated round the fire, pushed back 
their chairs to make way for the stranger. But all 
these things moved not the automaton; the glased eye 
and compressed lip were stilljfixed, and (he chin re¬ 
mained in the cushion of an immense cravat. After 
a momentary pause, the gentlemen in the room re¬ 
sumed their conversation, the landlord applied him¬ 
self to the business of his house, and the silent tm- 
: veller was consigned to the oblivion which he teem¬ 
ed to covet,and excited no more attention except from 
an honest backwoodsman, who strolled in to (pke a.> 
peep, and after gazing at him for a quarter of an hour, 
suddenly clapped his hands, and exclaimed Id hie 
companion, 44 It moves. Bill! if it a'n’t alive. I’ll agree 
to go a-foot as long a» I live." 

In a short time supper was announced, and the 
stranger was shown into a back room, handsomely 
furnished, where a neat elderly matron presided at 
the head of a table spread with tea, coffee, bread, ca ke s, 
beef, pork, bacon, venison, fowls, and all that profusion 
of eatables with which western ladies delight to en¬ 
tertain their guests. Near her sat a young lady, 
modestly attired, in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
whose easy manners and engaging appearance, might 
have warmed any heart not callous to the charms of 
native elegance. Now, indeed, our dandy opened 
both mouth and eyes to some purpose. Scarcely 
deigning to the m totatiou of his bosfom he 
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commenced the work of havoc—fish, flesh, and fowl 
vanished before him; his eye roved from dish to dish, 
and then wandered off to the young lady: now be 
gased at a broiled chicken, and now at the fair niece 
of the landlord—but which he liked best, I am unable 
to say—the*chicken seemed to go off very well, bat 
on the subject of the damsel he never opened his 
mouth. 

Returning again to the sitting apartment, he found 
the same set of gentlemen whom he had left there, 
•dll engaged in conversation. They were the judge, 
the lawyers, and other intelligent men of the country, 
who were not a little amused at the airs of our 
dandy. Again they opened their circle to receive 
him, but his eyes, his mouth, and his heart, if he had 
one, were closed against every thing but the contem¬ 
plation of his own important self. After drawing off 
kw boots, picking his teeth, and puffing a cigar, he 
again opened his mouth, with, “ landlord! I want to 
goto bed!” 

“ Whenever you please, sir.” 

"I want a room to myself, sir!” 

“ I do not know how that will be,” replied the 
landlord; “my house is full, and 1 shall be compelled 
to put you in the room with some of these gentlemen.” 

“ I can't go it, sir!” replied the dandy, strutting up 
and down; “never slept in a room with any body in 
way life, sir! and never will! must have a room, sir!” 

The landlord now laughed outright at the airs of 
the coxcomb, and then said, very good-humouredly, 

M Well, well. I'll go and talk with my wife, and see 
what we can do.” 

44 My dear,” said the landlord, as he entered thesupper 
room, “here's a man who says he mutt have a room 
to himself” 

44 What, that greedy little man, in corsets?” 

44 The same.” 

"Set him up with a room!” exclaimed the landlady. 

"He is a trifling fellow,” said the landlord, “but if 
wo can accommodate the poor little man, we had i 
batter do so.” 

The lady professed her readiness to discharge the 
rights of hospitality, but declared that there was not 
a vacant apartment in the house. 

. "Give him my room, aunt,” said the pretty niece, 
"I will sleep with the children, or any where you 
please.” The young lady was a visitor, and a great 
javourite; and the elder lady was altogether opposed 
to potting her to any discomfort, particularly on ac- 
•cofxnt of such a rode man. But the niece carried 
her point, and arrangements were made accordingly. 

In a few minutes, the silent man was conducted by 
the landlord to a very handsomely furnished apart¬ 
ment in the back pert of the house. Every thing 
hare was of the best and neatest kind. A suit of 
curtains hung round the bed, the counterpane was 
white as snow, and the bed linen was fresh and 
fragrant. The dandy walked round the room, ex¬ 
amining every thing with the air of a man who fan¬ 
cied his life in danger from some contagious disease, 
or venomous reptile. He then threw open the bed 
clothes, and after inspecting them, exclaimed, “f can't 
deep in that bed!” 

"Why not, air?” inquired the astonished landlord. 

"It’s not clean! I can't sleep in it!” repeated the 
dandy, strutting up and down with the most amusing 
air of self importance, “I wouldn't sleep there for 
a thousand dollars!” 

"Take care what you say,” said the landlord— 
"you are not aware that I keep the best house in 
all this country, and that my wife is famed for the 
cleanliness of her house and beds!” 

"Can't help it,” replied the dandy, very deliberately 
surveying himself in a mirror, “very sorry, sir—awk¬ 
ward badness, to bo sure—but to be plain with you, 
I won't sleep in a dirty bed to please any man.” 


“You won’t, won’t you?” 

“ No, sir, I will not” 

“ Then I will make yon,” said the landlord, and 
seising the astonished dandy by the back of the neck, 
he led him to the bed, and forced his face down upon 
it—“JLook at it,” continued the enraged Tenneasean, 
“examine it—smell it—do you call that bed dirty, you 
puppy?” Then going to the door, he called to a servant 
to bring a horsewhip, and informed the terrified dandy, 
that unless he undressed and went to bed instantly, 
he should order his negro to horsewhip him. In.vaia 
the mortified youngster promised to do all that was 
required of him; the landlord would trust nothing to 
his word, but remained until his guest was disrobed, 
corsets and all, and snugly nestled under the snow- 
white counterpane. 

it was nearly breakfast time when the crest-faUen 
stranger made his appearance in the morning. ^To 
his surprise, his steed, who had evidently fared aa 
well as himself, stood ready saddled at the door. 

“ Pray, sir,” said he to his host, in a very humble 
tone, and in a manner which showed him at a loss 
how to begin the conversation, “prey, air, at what 
hour do you breakfast?” 

“We breakfast at eight,” was the reply, “but the 
question is one in which you can have little interest: 
for you must seek a meal elsewhere.” 

“Surely, my dear sir, you would not treat a gen¬ 
tleman with such indignity- 

“ March!” said the landlord. 

“My biU-.” 

“You owe me nothing;I should think myself de^ 
graded by receiving your money.” 

In another moment, the self-important mortal, who, 
the evening before, had ridden through the town with 
such a consciousness of bis own dignity, was galloping 
away, degraded, vexed, and humbled. As he passed 
along, the same backwoodsman, who had gone to 
ascertain the fact of his vitality on his first arrival, 
met him, and pulling off his hat, said, very civilly, 
“Stranger, your girth is under your horse!” The dandy 
reined up his steed, jumped off and found that his 
girth was indeed under his horse—where it ought 
1 to be. 

“Do you mean to insult me?” exclaimed he, turning 
fiercely upon the backwoodsman; but the latter, in¬ 
stead of replying, coolly remarked to his companions, 
“If it a’n’t alive, I’ll agree to be shot,” and walked on. 

“Who is that young man?” inquired the judge of 
the circuit court, as the stranger rode off 

“He is a Philadelphia dun,” replied the landlotdj 

“I am no wiser than before.” said his honour. 

“ Have you lived in our country so long, and not 
know this race of men? Sir, they are the collectors, sent 
out by eastern merchants, to collect their debts. 
Although they come from different cities, they all 
go under one general denomination; some of them 
are fine young men, but too many are like yonder 
chap.” 

“ But how do you know this to be one of them?” 

‘■Oh, bless you, I know them well. I read the his¬ 
tory of that youth, in his motions, before he was in 
my house five minutes. One year ago he could bow 
and smile like a French dancing master; skip over a 
counter, and play as many tricks as a pet monkey. 
He is just out of his apprenticeship, promoted to the 
dignity of a dun, and mounted on a fine horse, and 
you know the old proverb, “set a beggar on horse¬ 
back—” 

“I understand the whole matter,” replied the judge, 
and very gravely walked into the house, while the' 
younger members of the bar were roaring with laugh¬ 
ter at this odd adventure of the Philadelphia dun. 

A Carolinian said he had seen a negro so black that 
charcoal would make a white mark on him. 
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JIMMY CHARCOAL.—FA 

That every day renders this mundane sphere 
a more convenient sojourn, we do not mean to 
deny. The wonderful advance of the labour- 
saving principle is conceded ; the march of in¬ 
genuity is confessed. Already has the price of 
horse-flesh fallen before the potency of steam : 
and those animals, which have occupied so large 
a space in the world’s eye, are rapidly sinking m 
public estimation. The extinction of the greater- 
portion of the useful class of them daily becorpes 
more probable; and it may not be long before 
none but the ornamental of the equine race will 
remain. .Better means for answering the same 
ends have been devised. It is granted that much 
has been done towards relieving man from the 
direful necessity of earning bis bread by the 
sweat of his face, and we would scarcely have 
the hardihood to assert ihat the inarch of im¬ 
provement may not result, to a certain extent 
in obviating that necessity altogether, and in 
realising the halcyon dreams of the indolent.— 
Reasoning from the present to the future, there 
are no sufficient grounds for denying that the 
time may come when every man will be enabled 
to pass bis existence in.the manner most agree¬ 
able to him—when, if it so please him, he may 
enjoy the earthly paradise of the sable sons of 
Ham, by swinging on a gate from the rising of 
the sun to the going down thereof—when he may 
realise the only perfect happiness of the revo¬ 
lutionist, Miranda, by lying in a warm corner 
and regaling himself with sweetmeats—and when 
he may, as long as it appeareth good to him, sit 
on the top of a barrel, “ a churning of inarticu¬ 
late ditties, 3 ’ as Leigh Hunt tells us Byron was 
in the habit of doing; and with his heels drum 
an accompaniment thereto, the coinciding har¬ 
mony of which shall be as imperceptible to com¬ 
mon ears as the theme of the sostenuto move¬ 
ment is inarticulate. 

But, granting the blessings already achieved 
by the spirit of the age, and giving ample credit 
for those which it will achieve for us, or for our 
'posterity, we cannot refrain from mourning the 
sophistication which follows close upon its heels. 
To make our meaning clearer by a figure from 
4he foundry, improvement passes over the world, 
wiping out all that it contains of the striking or 
the picturesque, as the fiat-iron smooths away 
-every fold and wrinkle in the newly-washed 
linen. But, were this process confined solely to 
the face of nature, we might “ find in some part 
of our heart a-drop of patience”—the hill and 
the dale, the forest and the meadow, might be 
surrendered to the improvers, to be dooked and 
to be cropped: to be trimmed and to be curtail¬ 
ed : that one part of the world may be as like 
another as two well-drilled soldiers on parade ; 
but when theihuman mind and the human cha¬ 
racter are made to feel its influence, and to pre¬ 
sent as few inequalities as the prairie of the west, 
the vast platitude is to he wept over, at the ri-k 
of inundating an expanse, which has not sulli 
cient inclination to carry off the water. There 
is food for digestion in a dish of shelled pe'**; but 
whee man lias no more individuality than a col¬ 
lection of “ peas upon a trencher,” the phih-so- 
phic student of character must break his spec¬ 
tacles, and cast away his pen—to him all is i ar- 
ren. His occupation is gone when, insteau of 
finding it takes many sorts of people to mak»* a 
world, he discovers that the variety is limited to 
two sorts—men and women—and that there are 
but two characters, masculine and feminine. 

The period of vast, of appalling uniformity 
•pproaches. The moral world is becoming as 
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flat as was the appearance of the physical world 
when the waters of the deluge were out, and tho 
loftiest peak was covered. Originals of the ha¬ 
ir: an species are rare; they have pawed away aa 
if beckoned off the stage by the “ Last of the 
Lucked Hats;” and their memory, alas! has loo 
frequently passed away with them; for the days 
o; tradition are likew ise gone. We are not a 
gossipping people* Our regards are limited to 
1 he main chance, and meddle little with the 
tilings that were, and unless the flowrets, spring¬ 
ing from the ashes of the departed originals, are 
girted with the power of speech—like the reeds, 
to which the secret of the shame of Midas was 
entrusted—the quips, and cranks, and pranks of 
tho-e who went before us, and were neglected 
by the stolid muse of history, are lost for ever. 
How imperative is it, then, to snatch their few 
remaining traces from oblivion, and embalm 
them for our offspring ! 

'1 here was one—the favourite of our youthful 
days—who well deserved 'to have bad the poet, 
the painter, and: the'historian to rescue him from 
the lot of his less distinguished cotemporaries— 
one as worthy astthe celebrated Pot-pie Palmer, 
of Gotham, of having bis character traced and 
perpetuated by a Sanford. Our Jimmy Chab- 
coal— for to him we have allusion—was no com¬ 
mon man; and. though -the few years that have 
elapsed since he disappeared from the face of 
the earth have obliterated many traces of him, 
it shall not be ourTault if he is totally forgotten. 

True, he moved in a ffiumble sphere, but 
greatness depends not upon a thing so accidental 
as position—if it were so, the stunted pine of the 
mountain-top might arrogate to itself an innate 
dignity superior to that of the majestic oak of 
the valley ; or the lid of tbctkettle exult in being 
aloft, and plume itself on its shallow elevation, 
as of more essential importance^than the greater 
capacity of that^whioh sustains it. We confess 
it, that our hero was .of the substratum *o- 
ciety; but he .partook of the sterling qualitfo* 
which belong to the foundation. He haft M wilk 
the flash of the gem, its sblidity, too.” 

Many years have passed since Jimmy road* 
his debut upon the pave. It was a bright, warm 
morning in June, when his coup d ettai in the 
coal trade was effected in Philadelphia. These 
was nothing striking in his ambulatory establish¬ 
ment, as it slowly wended its way up Cbesnnt 
street. The horses were, as usual in such cases 
lean and hungry-looking—the wagon was paint¬ 
ed a slaty blue—for it was there all book ac¬ 
counts received their original entry—the char¬ 
coal was of the best Jersey make, fresh from the 
pines—a melancholy doglimped beneath the car, 
with flapping ears, dejected bead, and drooping 
tail; he was an undistinguished member of the 
charcoal-watching fraternity, jmmI, like all other 
creatures, subject to but one iiqpulse—he was 
evidently a nonentity when not under its in¬ 
fluence ; when his master was not asleep, 
and the merchandize not placed under his 
guardianship, he simply a passionless com¬ 
pound pf flesh and blood, of bones and hair; 
content to vegetate upon what he had done, but 
ready, if called upon, to do it again. Nor was 
the individual throned upon thcicharcoal more 
deserving of note. The journey-of life was “ ride 
and lie, ’ between him and bis dog. The energy 
of the one wa9 confiued to watching coal: and 
the energy of the other to selling coal; the exer¬ 
cise of their circumscribed faculties not reauiriqg 
simultaneous action, when one was awate,»lbq 
other slept, and vice vena. The $ye pf tbojppen 
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jaered {com his carbonized visage with-no ex- 
jpunesacoo, save that .of so much a bushel, or so 
nuch a barrel; nor did it indicate that the own¬ 
er was capable of a flight of fancy beyond that 
of giving short Quantities, and of exercising the 
jjoetic license of the trade by skilfully placing 
the 4f chunks" crosswise, at the bottom of the 
measure, through the reticulations of which the 
finer portions might not pass, to the much profit 
of the vender,.and to the exceeding loss of a 
purchaser green enough to beguiled by a device 
so hollow. 

In these there was little to attract observation; 
they offered nothing to the view, which might 
not be met with at every turn. But, like the at¬ 
tendants of a king upon the stage, they merely 
herald the approach of one greater than them¬ 
selves. Charcoal—the individualized carbon— 
the hero of the. pageant, followed them. It was 
perceptible at a glance, that be was no ordinary 
retailer of burnt timber—it might have been 
plausibly inferred that sympathy had placed him 
among the coals, he being a diamond in the 
rough, and his merchandize being a diamond in 
diffusion. This investigation, however, must be 
.to those who possess the record of his secret 
thoughts, and are alike conversant with .his mo¬ 
tives and with his actions. The impulse of bis 
movements was concealed from the general eye. 
Charcoal was no egotist—be prated not of that 
within which placed him io Lit lowly .sphere, 
and we merely, hazard the supposition that sym¬ 
pathy led him, and retained him there. 

There was.nothing remarkable in hi9 person; 
hh was of the medium height—spare, wiry, and 
active,—but bis costume, though neglected, was 
eloquently professional and strikingly charac¬ 
teristic. A broad-brimmed sombrero canopied 
him; the material of which, when once denuded 
of its usual soil by a pelting shower, was ascer¬ 
tained to be straw, but long service and the coal 
trade had so marred its brightness, as to render 
the fabric a subject of anxious speculation to 
many societies for the diffusion of useful know¬ 
ledge- The front brim of this faithful servant 
was bent upwards, in, the bold fashion known on 
’cthange.as indicative of “ money to lend,” and 
revealed a. countenance which was a volume in 
itself; and, though curiously streaked and lined 
with bars of ebony hue, it was a physiognomy to 
throw a Lavater into ecstasies. 

A keen, cold, gray eye, small, but piercing 
and restless, gleamed beneath his heavy, shag¬ 
gy brow; inquiry, determination .and .satire al¬ 
ternately twinkled in >it, with the quick transi¬ 
tions of the aurora borealis; his visage was pit- 
tediwith the small pox, in the dells of which ec¬ 
centricity seemed to ambush; while his nasal 
promontory, slightly aquiline, and curving to¬ 
ward the mouth, was sharp and pointed ; it was, 
if-wemay so express ourselves, a cut and thrust 
no n e a figure-bead, speaking the readiness of 
him'Who followed it for blow or thrust, as occa- 
s sioo should require. No fleshy button hinted at 
semeuality and indolence, and reduced it to the 
level of a foncer’s foil, which bite, but hurts not. 
It was a nose of nerve—b cot-water of which it 
Were seemly to be proud. His mouth was some¬ 
what askew, making an acute angle with the 
perpendicular of the,leading feature already de¬ 
scribed. Lips, long and tnio, compressing at 
times with the firmness of a vice, and again, 
wreathing and playing with the mobility of a 
serpent. It * was a mouth ra which there was 
mutch—besides tobacco. It indicated both the 
lionand the lamb—the hero and the humourist. 
His manly neck was bare, and his attire was 
concealed from the vulgar gaze by a tunic, of 
proportions more extensive than classical, and 
of vi colour that would have puzzled a painter. 


It was, however, composed of tow, and'original¬ 
ly df the hue, peculiar to that staple. Such was 
Jimmy’s outward man, at his first appearance in 
the streets of Philadelphia, when the genius of 
every rival 44 was rebuked by his, as Mark An¬ 
tony’s was by Caesar’s.” 

Whence he came, no one knew; he dropped 
among us in the full bloom of his manhood and 
of his intellect, as if born at maturity, and sent 
to fire his contemporaries with noble emulation, 
by showing what a charcoal merchant might be. 
He stepped into the arena unpuffed, unheralded; 
no transatlantic fame preceded him; bis figure 
was not in the windows of the print shops, that 
men might know him as they passed. And, in¬ 
deed, it needed not that the eastern hemisphere 
should be lighted up to proclaim his advent, and 
prepare us to appreciate, to welcome the stran¬ 
ger. Come as he would, Jimmy Charcoal could 
command appreciation; and, as for welcome, he 
asked not for it. He was a cosmopolite—his 
household gods were in his bosom—he was.ne¬ 
ver abroad—w^ere his foot rested there fras hie 
home. He asked uogreeting—for he could not 
he a stranger. The timidity which betrays the 
wanderer into registering himself, a foreigner, 
and a guest, was to him a scorn and a laughing¬ 
stock. For the time being, the house in whioh 
be slept was his house, aod the table at which 
he took bis frugal meal was his table. His Co- 
rinthianism was>of the purest metal; and;his 
self-possession never forsook him. Did business 
call him to the stately mansion, or misfortune 
oblige him to study the architectural beauties 
of the interior of a prison;, were be gazed at by 
the laughing eyes of beauty, or stood be at the 
bar of justice, still was he the same. Undaunted, 
self-poised Charcoal! The theories of the book¬ 
ish recluse were realized in thee—why should 
man be abashed before his fellows—why should 
one 44 forked radish” quail at the glance of 
thousands of forked radishes, or be overcome at 
so slight a thing as novelty of situation? All 
own that it is a weakness, but it was left to Char¬ 
coal Jimmy to treat it as such, and to despise the 
vagaries of ohance. 

If, in his wanderings, the band of, good fellow¬ 
ship were extended to him, it was well. It're¬ 
ceived a manly pressure, which acknowledged 
no jot of humility or gratitude. The first was 
contemned by Charcoal as unworthy of the ma¬ 
jesty of man, aod as he neither asked nor ac¬ 
cepted of favour from friend or foe, he neither 
felt nor avowed the latter. When well treated, 
to use his own phrase a child might have played 
with him in safety; but when angered, the 
44 Egyptian porcupig” was not more terrible; rea¬ 
dy in hand, and sharp in tongue—wo betide the 
offender. 

Yet, under these peculiarities, the natural 
fruitage of early contact with a harsh world, 
Charcoal wore a kindly heart. The Java of an¬ 
gry passion and of rude contention had harden¬ 
ed over it, but there were chinks and crannies 
through which a lambent flame appeared. In 
those days, as now,kindlings were vocally vend¬ 
ed, and the poetic improvisations in which he 
invoked custom, were, likewise, the vehicle of 
epigrammatic assaults upon his enemies; but 
when not labouring under direful injuries, his sa¬ 
tire, while pungent.enough, was playful and hu¬ 
morous. He had the power, but not the will, 
to wither up the foe. Unless offended past 
endurance, he was contented with provoking 
general merriment at the expense of his perse¬ 
cutors; and even his rivals in trade, who under¬ 
sold, who laboured to supplant him, and privily 
scandalized both him and his merchandize, sel¬ 
dom veceived the full punishment to which their 
miKleeds entitled them. Aod though mischievous 
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urchins hovered around him, ridiculing his per¬ 
son and address, giving his dingy frock many a 
sly jirk, and chaunting rude and indecorous 
rhymes; be rarely turned upon them with more 
than the semblance of anger. The little captive 
was for the moment grimly glared at, but would 
laugh to see the rugged features of his jailor 
gently relax, while the sunshine of a strange 
smile burst through the gloom, and even bright¬ 
ened the “ smirched brow” of our hero, as be re¬ 
leased the trembler. Perhaps the thought of the 
little Charcoals, and of the fair dame who re¬ 
joiced in the same dusky appellation, knocked 
at his heart—for Charcoal was not, as many sup¬ 
posed, above the weakness of accumulating lit¬ 
tle responsibilities about him—and pleaded for 
the stranger. As a father, he koew that the spank 
be meditated would not bean evil confined solely 
to the receiver, and would pass from him into the 
parental bosom, gathering strength as it went; 
so that, with a tear washing his inky cheek, he 
would mildly bid the imp abscond, and sin no 
more. ‘ 

But he became at length a persecuted and 
oppressed man, and his spirit somewhat soured 
under his accumulated trials. The texture of 
bis patience grew more friable; his humour 
more caustic, and his temper more irascible than 
of old ; not that he forgot the dignity of his sta¬ 
tion—that he could not do—but he trifled less, 
and went about as if encompassed with enemies, 
who waited only the chance to overturn one 
whose genius and whose popularity with the 
mass- seemed formidable. The municipality, 
perhaps dreading a Cola di Rienzi or a Massa- 
niello in Jimmy Charcoal, commenced a war of 
edicts against him; they poured forth their or¬ 
ders in council, their Berlin and Milan decrees 
upon his devoted head. Might he not be the 
emissary of some foreign potentate—a daring 
propagandist, organizing rebellion, under the 
mask of a face begrimed with charcoal ? Such 
things have been before—such things might be 
again. He was a man of ready wit, and un¬ 
daunted courage, prompt, popular, equal to any 
emergency. It was resolved ! Charcoal must 
fall; and he was presented to the gaze of the 
world io a new and noble aspect—that of “ a 
great man struggling with the storms of fate.”— 
The opportunity soon offered for striking the first 
blow. Jimmy’s genius induced him to have re¬ 
course to the tin trumpet to relieve the arduous 
duties imposed by his profession upon the vocal 
organs, and he was as pre-eminent in his instru¬ 
mental as he had been in his previously unaided 
performances. But the trumpet!—it was a new 
cause of fear—it was the initiative toward a de¬ 
monstration of hostilities, and its martial notes 
struck terror into the bosoms of the authorities. 
It was not a solitary strain, emanating from a 
single knight-errant—one warlike instrument of 
the kind might have been borne without such ter¬ 
rible suspicions; but Jimmy had not carried the 
glittering tube a single day before every charbon- 
nier in the city was similarly equipped, while the 
ashmen hastened to follow the example, and a 
flourish from him drew a hundred responses, in 
as many different quarters. Posted in the cen¬ 
tre of the city, he would give a chromatic slide, 
and the fanfare of trumpets which followed was 
well calculated to fright the town from its pro¬ 
priety. To the timid, there seemed a mystery 
about the matter. The trumpets, as it were, 
conversed with each other, with strange ambi¬ 
guous givings-out, and as the clamor of their 
rude throats was ceaseless from the gray of the 
morning until the deep shades ot night had 
closed upon us, it was not surprising that the 
flesh of many substantial dignitaries melted 
*way under the apprehension of undefined 


danger, and that they were almost at death's 
door from the continued trumpetiogs of Char¬ 
coal and his imitators. Every blast was regard¬ 
ed as signalling the charge of a battalion, and 
not a few dreamed that they were hemmed in by 
disguised enemies. Such, at least, is the in¬ 
ference drawn by the impartial and scrutinizing 
historian, in looking back through the vista of 
years at the trumpet panic, which once raged 
like on epidemic through the fair city of Penn. 
That it was ceaseless, he does not mean to say; 
the “ Charcoal papers,” which alone can eluci¬ 
date, having, so far, eluded his search; and it 
may be that the stirrings of ambition were not 
unfelt in the bosom of the man, of whom it is our 
chance to write; but we doubt whether he che¬ 
rished a scheme against the sovereignty of the 
corporation. If he did, it was timely nipped in 
the bud; and, as it was not possible to disband 
or to decimate .the janissaries by waiting an 
overt act,—which would be like waiting till 
one’s brains were dashed out, before bringing an 
action for assault aDd batlery,—means were de¬ 
vising to stop their wind. 

No time was to be lost—a coup de main warn 
resolved on, happily more successful than that 
which consigned the Polignac ministry lo Ham. 
The Councils slily assembled, and crushed the 
supposed conspiracy by a counterblatt , in the 
shape of an ordinance, making trumpet playing 
a punishable offence. 

It is the emergency which shows the man. To 
sail with u a wet sheet and a flowing sea” is an 
easy task. It is comparatively easy to march 
with cool deliberation to the cannon’s mouth, and 
brain the gunner with his own linstock; but he 
is gifted above his fellows, who, when reverse 
comes upon him, quick, sudden, and startling, 
retains his equipoise, and acts as if the untoward 
circumstance had entered largely into his calcu¬ 
lations. So was it with Charcoal, when he saw 
the much loved instrument, “ as dear to him as 
the ruddy drops which visited his heart,” about 
to be torn so rudely from bis lips. He dashed 
the moisture from his laden eyelids, summoned 
his mates, and on the last morning left them for 
instrumentation, the charbonniers of the city 
were observed advancing toward the Council 
Hall, on horseback—their wagons left at home 
—with J immy at their head. Wheeling into line, 
at his command, in front of the legislative cham¬ 
bers, each man applied his trumpet to his lips— 

“ And blew a blast so loud and dread. 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so fall of wo." 

Again, again, and again, rose the pealing wail— 
it was the trumpet making a swan-like end, 
fading in music, and its pathos was irresistible. 
The very dogs howled in concert, and the pigs, 
in whose souls soft sympathy resides not, trotted 
sharply away, that their snouts might not be die- 
graced by a tear. Few could listen composedly 
to a score or two of trumpets at once, malting 
their last speech and confession,and uttering the 
“ ulaloo” at their own wake. Even the sur¬ 
rounding crowd, composed ef the myrmidons of 
the law and the loafers of the courts, blew tbeir 
noses,and winked hard. 

The defiance was at last sounded—once for the 
Select—once for the Common—and once for him 
Honour—the echoes of the Court House rung; 
the glass rattled ; and from the damask cushions, 
on which civic legislation lounges as it tinker* 
the general weal, the dust flew, as if the whole 
carbon corps had struck the retributive blow.— 
To this very day the ghost of a trumpet note 
haunts those chambers. 

Once more the lament. It was long drawn 
out, and each horseman bent hu ear, to drink tia 
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its plaintive reverberations, luxuriating on the 
sound, as it swelled from room to room, and from 
recess to recess of the offices and of the Hall of 
Independence. 

As the last response was dying away, the Char¬ 
coal Chieftain, reigning in bis charcoal steed and 
dilating with the majesty that became bitn, ex¬ 
claimed, addressing be constabulary force— 

“ Hear that, ye warinints ! Catch it; line it; 
put it in jail. You didn’t like me to sing your 
rascalities—me, Jimmy Charcoal, as pretty as 1 
stand here; but hark at the sound oi the horn, as 
it goes singing about you, from one end of the 
world to the other. A nice story it’s go^ to tell. 
The very naigurs in Afrikey—so black they can’t 
keep their shirt collars clean a minute, and bot¬ 
tle their tears for rale Japan ink—will blush 
blacker than ever when they hear of your goings 
on, and your cuttings up; for them’s the fellers 
whafs whiter nor your hearts.” 

“ It’s hushing our music you’re after, is it, my 
darlints ?” continued Jimmy, letting his horn 
swing by the cord by which it was suspended 
from his neck. u Oh, ay! but when there’s no 
music of one kind, there’s always plinty of other 
kind in a plintiful coixitry.” 

So saying, ne drew a hand-hell, of portentous 
dimensions, from beneath his tunic—an exam pie 
followed by the whole cprps—and lustily rang a 
triple bob-major, iu which they all joined,singing 
the favourite satire of ‘ Charcoal by the bushel, 
charcoal by the peck,” adorned with new epi¬ 
grams suited to the occasion. 

“Now!” exclaimed he, “ask them to make 
me a new law, the pattern of that—let ’em muz¬ 
zle it; for it’s the noisiest child in the family, and 
then”—all bent forward eagerly, to hear the an¬ 
nouncement— 41 and then I’ll bring ’em another 
iob—there’s nothing like encouraging a new 
band at the bellows, when the fire won’t burn.” 

With a laugh and a cheer, the troop gaily rode 
away—bells sounding, trumpets blowing, and the 
wild war song of 4 * Charcoal by the^ bushel,” 
ringing strangely above the din. 

But the blow had been effective—strangely, 
mysteriously effective; to suppress the bells 
Would have been a work of supererogation—a 
massacre after victory. The bell had no magic 
influence about it, and the esprit du corps of the 
charbonniers , unnourished by the martial blasts 
of tin, sickened and died; and, like sheep without 
a bell weather, their concert of action was forth¬ 
with scattered to the winds. Why it was so, is 
one of the inscrutabilities which manifest them¬ 
selves in human conduct; but it was dear that 
by some undiscovered process, the edict of the 
Councils had strangled a moral influence. Whe¬ 
ther Jimmy had entertained the va9t designs at¬ 
tributed to him, and did intend to batter down 
the walls of civic power by puffing through a 
tube, in all probability will never be ascertained. 
Bat bis trumpet and his energy abandoned him 
together. It may be that the crushing of his 
originality in this business was the blight—for 
bells are common and obvious—and he disdained 
a worn-out idea; his theory was, that fancies, 
like eg gs, to be good, must be new-laid. He bad 
abundant resources,it is true; the bell itself fur¬ 
nished an excellent accompaniment to his vocal 
•trains, and he was aware that a drum was not 
a thing to be despised. It may have been that 
his heart and the wind instrument were bound 
up together—that their severance was fatal. He 
was, thenceforth, the broken lily of the coal 
market, and the shadow of his former self. He 
bad fought a good fight; but he had reached bis 
Waterloo—his San Jacinto. Gradually he be¬ 
came negligent of his business. The grace 
which be bad contrived to throw around an oc¬ 
cupation which, in other hands, and indeed in it¬ 


self, is looked upon as sordid and mean, perhaps 
seemed to him to have evaporated, and to a spirit 
composed of such subtle elements, which sought 
renown much more than pence, the blow was 
deadly. Genius is ever morbid, and it may be 
unlike common souls, cannot exist when tied 
down to the bare vending of charcoal. 

He wandeped to and fro, with the dust of 
weeks obscuring his visage, and with his bell in 
one hand, and his muoh loved horn in the other, 
faintly chaunting 44 charcoal by the bushel;” but 
evidently unconscious of what he did. And 
again he would travel beyond the city limits, and 
seated on a stone, solace himself with a melliflu¬ 
ous twang in the minor key, upon his trumpet, 
which seemed, for the time, to reinvigorate his 
frame with a most cordial, but temporary influ¬ 
ence. 

But anon, frenzied by remembrance, be 
jvould rush into the very face of the law, and, re¬ 
gardless of consequences, would trumpet forth 
“ alarums’’ in the very portals of the Mayor’s 
office; for which he was arrested and fined re¬ 
peatedly by that functionary. At last he pre¬ 
cipitated the catastrophe by thrusting his pro¬ 
scribed instrument through a broken pane of 
glass in the Court House window, and exhaust¬ 
ing the vast reservoir of his matchless lungs in 
giving utterance to a solo, which made even the 
wooden statue of Justice tremble in her saretum. 
lie was arrested and arraigned as ah incorrigi¬ 
ble offender. Disdaining the employment of 
counsel, he defended himself, and in conclusion 
delivered himself to (his effect: 

“Jimmy Charcoal asks no favours. Why 
should he? It’s not him, it’s you that’s to blame. 
He can’t stand agiu the whole dirty basketful 
of yo; but, if you’ve a mind to fight it out, he 
would’nt mind licking you all, by twos or by 
threes, as fast as you'd like to come on. What’s 
a man to do ? If you don’t like a thing, you lay 
your saft pates together, swear it’s a sin, get up 
an ordination about it, and have a feller by the 
heels in less than no time. What’s as black, 
and as nice, and as useful as charcoal one day, 
is as wicked as snow the next. Then, what’s a 
man to do, I ask you, but to go a-head till he 
breaks his neck over you ? I’ve done it, and I 
don’t grumble. The whole thing is, you wanted 
to snooze of mornings and of afternoons, and my 
horn would’nt let you. You could’nt goto bed, 
and get up betimes, like n.e, and the chicken’s, 
and other honest men. No, faith, you must blow 
it out straight, turn in by day-light, and then 
swear it was my horn made your head ache.— 
But it was’nt my horn—it was any quantity of 
small horns that gave you a pain in your noddles. 
Yet you say as how it was Charcoal’s fault! 
Did he get you corned ?—did he make busters 
and dandies of you ?—-did he tell you to stuff 
so much dinner under your jackets that yon 
couldn’t sit up ? No! not no how you can fix it, 
if you was to drive a nail into it. Me and my 
horn is to be scapy for your sins. The ’sponsi- 
bilriy is shoved off on to ine. That’s the beauty 
of being able to make the laws and tuck it on 
to other people. Why, is it sinfuller to blow a 
horn now than it was a year ago? Why, a’ this 
fashion, you can make it a sin—if it ain't a sin 
now, for you turn out sins, from your sin factory 
at the corner, so fast, I can’t walk without tum¬ 
bling over 'em—to buy hot corn or peppree-pot 
smoking, at the corner of Fourth and Market, 
and fine us for it, when it’s all right to buy it and 
eat it, too, two squares off. 1 may blow my 
horn of a Tuesday, and J rnis’nt of a Wednes¬ 
day—I may blow my horn a one side uv Gaily- 
hill, and I mus’nt a t’other side uv Galjyhill. I’m 
be blow’d myself, if being (nek up isn’t all a 
matter of jography: horns isn’t horns, and places 
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isn't places no more. Hand us over—give us 
thirty days; i doesn’t want nothin else." 

His request was complied wuh. Thus fell 
Cardinal WoUey, and. like V' * Uey, lie did 
not lon;r surviv« hi^ disgrace. oving soon after 
of a broken spirit. 11 is last agitations were tur 
a horn—ihe ruling passion strong in death—ana 
it is said that in the dead watches of the night. a 
shadowy form, shaped like a trumpet, glides about 
the Court House, sighing forth—“ Charcoal by 
the bvthel , charcoal by the pfck y " in tones of un-^ 
earthly melody.— J. C. JVeaL 


THE EXECUTION. 

The following extract from the “Frenchman’s 
story of the Revolution and its horrors,'” will 
serve to illustrate the descriptive powers of one 
of the editors of the American Monthly Maga¬ 
zine. The scene is the Place de Grcve y where 
the guillotine was erected in permanence, with 
a tcagon load of human beiugs about to be mas¬ 
sacred : 

“Among those, the most remarkable was a 
venerable old man, whose bent figure, thin white 
hair, high, wrinkled forehead, and withered 
complexion bespoke the extremity of age. yet 
his manners were firm, and he never forgot for 
a moment the cairn propriety of his de meanour. 
By his side slot.da woman, now no longer voung; 
but retail ing much of ihu beaut), and ,.li the 
dignified elegace of former da\s. t he stood 
erect, and supported without effort the arm 01 
ft;e old man, who leaned ncavily on hers. The 
Other rested on the neck of a fairy young girl— 
a meie child—uot apparently more than ten 
ye»'*s old. whose tear-swollen eyes were fixed 
on her mother’s face, with sad and louebi. g me¬ 
lancholy of childish grief. They spoke not much 
together; once, as the wagon stopped near where 
I stood, 1 heard the old man murmur words of 
patience and encouragement to his companion ; 
as he spoke, she turned her eyes towards the 
child—sne gazed on that young, fair face*, and 
all a mother s love beamed in her eye—the trial 
wai almost too great for her—her lip quivered— 
her face grew more deadly pale—but in a mo¬ 
ment, by a strong effort, she banished from her 
look every appearance of weakness. She raised 
her eyes to heaven—her lips moved—ami then, 
as if her prayer for fortitude had been instantly 
answered. she turned a bright and smiling look 
OB the little innocent; smoothed back the curl¬ 
ing hair that clu»tored around that lovely fore¬ 
head, and the mother imprinted one long fond 
kiss on the brow of her child. 

The wagon passed on, and 1 inquired the name 
of the victim whose appearance had so strongly 
interested me. It was Maiesherbes—tho honest 
and able Minister—the undaunted advocate— 
the kind and true friend of Louis Capet—ac¬ 
companied by his daughter, the Marchioness 
Roc am bo, and her child—about to die on the 
scaffold ! But the child ? surely they would not 
murder the child! And why not ? The old 
man’s crime was his innocence and purity of 
character—bow then could the child escape?— 
The wagon was drawn up beside the guillotine, 
and all was soon ready for the first execution. 
Maiesherbes stood nearest the 6teps; and was 
about to descend when a savage voice cried out, 
u The child first!” The old roan would have 
remonstrated, but his child checked him—“ ’Tis 
but a. moment, ,my father,’/ said sbe,“’tis but a 
moment,”—she raised the child in her arms, and 
herself banded it to the executioner. The little 
creature, frightened by tbe savage looks of the 
man, cried out, “Don’t leave me, mother—come 
—don’t leave me.” “I will not leave you, 


mv child—I will be with you in a moment.”— 
The child was pacified, and the-mother turned 
towards her aged parent, and buried her face hr 
his neck: he. *.oo, bent forward, till bis white hair* 
flowed over her sliou'ders. Thus they saw no¬ 
thing—yet they were so near that they must 
have heard the jerk of the string that loosed’ the- 
ponderous axe—and its clatter as it fell. A strong- 
shudder shook the frame of the mother: but when 
the executioner called out “now for the woman/ 
she raised her placid face from her father’s neck 
—looked fondly in his face—kissed his cheek— 
“ For a brief moment, farewell, my father.” She 
stepped with a light, firm tread from the wagon 
—mounted tbe scaffold, and in a moment sbn 
was with her child. 

Malcsherbe9 came next; he had summoned ail 
his energies for the last scene in his life’s drama, 
and he played it nobly. Never in the proudest 
days of his power had the minister looked or 
moved with loftier dignity. With a wave of the 
hand he repulsed the rude advance of one of tbe 
guard who would have assisted his descent from 
the wagon. Self-sustained, in body as in mind, 
he advanced slowly to the scaffold—even the 
fiends allowed the old man to place himself, al¬ 
most unassisted on ihe platform. They woold 
have bound him, but he gave a forbidding look 
—it was enough—the executioner retired—the 
plank was pushed forward—and for a moment* 
the old m.^n must have seen, in the basket be¬ 
low, the beads of his children. The additional 
pang, if it was one, was short—tho executioner 
jerked the string, and all was over. 


MORNING IN THE EAST 
Scems or Hindustan. —However beautiful 
the awakening of nature may be in other parta- 
of tl e world, its balmy delights can never oe ao 
highly appreciated as in the climes of theeaet, 
whore its contrast to the subduing heal of burnr 
ing noon renders it a blessing of inestimable- 
value. The freshness of the morning air, the - 
play of light and shade, which is so agreeable to 
the eye, the brightness of the foliage, the vivid hue. 
of the flowers opening their variegated cluster*, 
to the sun, rife with transient beauty, for evenii^g 
finds them drooping; the joyous matins of the. 
bird, and tbe playful gambols of wild animals 
emerging from their dewy lairs, exhilarate the 
spirits, and afford the highest gratification to the 
lover of sylvan scenes. Every tree is tenanted, 
by numerous birds; superb falcons look oat from 
their lofty eyries, and wild peacocks fling than 
magnificent trains over the lower boughs, ten 
or twelve being frequently perched on tne same 
tree. The smaller birds, the aparrowhawka, 
green pigeons, blue jays, fee. actually crowdthe. 
branches, the crow-pheasant whirrs as strangpu 
footsteps approach, and wings his way to deejp- 
er solitudes, while flocks of parroqnets, upon the 
slightest disturbance issue screaming.from their 
woody coverts, and, spreading emerald plumes, 
soar up until they melt into tbe golden sky above. 

At the early dawn, tbe panther and the hyena 
may be seen skulking sdong to their dens, the 
antelope springs up, bounding across the path; 
tbe nylghau scours over bush and briar, seeking, 
the distant plain ; the porcupine retreats grant¬ 
ing, or stands at bay erecting bis quills in wrath 
at tbe intrusion; and innumerable smaller ani¬ 
mals, the beautiful little blue fox, tbe civet with 
its superb brush, and the nimble mongoose,, 
make every nook and corner swarm with life.— 
Gigantic herons stalk along the river’s shores: 
the brabroanee ducks hover gabbling above, aoi 
huge alligators bask on the sand banks, strefch* 
ed in profound repose, or watching, for thoir 
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A VI9PT TO MADAME LETITIA BONAPARTE. 


For several years past, the mother of Napoleon has 
been an object of interest to foreigners on their visit 
to Rome. All have been anxious to see, if but for a 
few moments, the great living ruin, in the centre of 
the city of ruins. During the latter years of her ex¬ 
istence, Madame Letitia had fallen into such a state 
of feebleness, that she could receive but very few vi¬ 
sitors, and the shortest conversation exhausted her.— 
The assiduous attention of a few faithful friends pro¬ 
longed her life in its very utmost span; and even 
Death seemed to respect the venerable mother of a 
generation of kings. 

In the spring of 1684,1 obtained permission to pay 
my respects to Mhdame Letitia. Even then, this was 
a special favoar.; fbr ( the lady received no visitors 
except her brother* and her son Lucien- The Prince 
de Montfort, (Jerome Bonaparte,) whose friendship I 
had the honour to enjoy, gave me a letter of introduc¬ 
tion to his mother, couched: in such kind terms, that I 
obtained without difficulty an interview with Ma¬ 
dame Letitia. 

She resided in the Rinuccini Palace, situated at the 
angle of the Piazzi di Venezia and the Corso. On 
entering the palace, I was struck with the sepulchral 
silence which reigned throughout the majestic edifice: 
even the vestibule and staircase presented an aspect of 
melancholy and solitude. After I had passed through 
several dreary rooms, and cold, deserted-looking corri¬ 
dors , a servant opened a door, and ushered me into a 
spacious saloon. There 1 found two ladies; one (: e 
youngest) was sitting at an embroidery frame, and t <>« 
other, who was reclining on a sofa, turned her ey 


were Napoleon, Jerome, Louis, Joseph, Lucien, Hor- 
tense and Caroline, besides various statues, groups, 
aud busts, representing different members of the ex¬ 
imperial fanuly. 

During a pause in our conversation, M. Robaglia 
entered the saloon. He held several French journals 
in his hand, and advancing to Madame Letitia, he 
said, “ I have just read in these papers, Madame, a 
motion of a singular kind, which has been submitted 
to the Chamber of Deputies. It has been proposed 
to allow the King of the French the right of inviting 
to France any member of the Imperial Family whom 
he may choose to name.” 

I thought Madame Letitia would have died under 
the violent emotion which she experienced on receiv¬ 
ing this intelligence. Her countenance and her hands 
were agitated by a sort of nervous convulsion. She 
raised herself on her couch, and said with a degree of 
energy which came from her very inmost soul—“ My 
sons cannot receive favours from any man. If they 
return to France as private citizens* and to live there 
amongst the people, it can .only be in the event of 
their being recalled from exile by the national voice, 
if any one of them should accepteach a favour in any 
other way, 1 shall pray that heaven will grant me 
strength to strangle him with my own hands.” 

iiitherto l had only seen the aged and infirm wo¬ 
rn. in; the bereaved mother weeping for the loss of her 
children ; but on hearing the above words, accompa¬ 
nied. us they were by a sort of galvanic agitation of 
:h' i- letony I wan perfectly amazed. 

I shortly aftwarde took my leave, and as I de- 


towards the door on hearing ir open. The servant Lportpd J conld net help thinking of the words of the 


fiaving announced my name, she motioned me to sit 
down near her. This was Napoleon’s mother. 

“ You have just come from Florence,” said she — 
“ How are my children there? Did you see my soa 
Jerome ? Are he and all his family well ?” 

“ The Princess de Montfort,” I replied, “ has- been 
indisposed. She was confined:to her bad on my arri¬ 
val in Florence; but during thultet tosamonths ska 
has been recovering' rapidly. 9m m am admirable 
woman. She seems as though rise had never de- 
ecended from her throne. She ir stilt & queen. She 
does the honours of lmr palace with an exquisite 
grace, which wins the adoiistion and regent of all 
foreigners, especially the Fwnh , r 

“ Oh yes! the French!-— SB* ir so attacked to 
France and the French gmfaf Bkt pmy goon; L 
feel pleasure in listening to you.” 

“The young Prince Napoleon*, Tfiitiw ia the living 
portrait of the Emperor, when ho was »youth at¬ 
tending the school of Brienne. Thr Phsee is a child 
of singular intelligence and, sfeassty, and ir a. great 
favourite with the Florentine*- Thu Priam— Matil- 
. da, his sister, is extreme^ ds wr and acawnpibked.’ 

Madame Letitia wiped a tear fronr hen eye, fend by 
a sigh expressed a wish th&t I would/ continue. 

“Oh the mseang off my Jhpsafuis for Rtan 
went to take my lhu—of Hhaeu Je so — e ; I was usher. 


Roman Centurion, and applying them in a different 
wav, I exclaimed to myself* “ Yes, this is indeed the 
Mu'herof Nnpaloon!” 

Madame Letitia. died at Ron— on the 2d of Feb¬ 
ruary, where she had reecded’stoce the year 1814— 
Site war bom on the 24th of August, 1750, at Ajac¬ 
cio, of she- Hamelim- fhmily. From tho time of her 
fill a* the Villa SorgH—e she had lost-tha use of her 
| .limb* and half reclined night aud day upon a couch: 
her eye-sight bad foiled/ her for several years past; 
sho took, very little share in the passing events of the 
world, and admitted to her society only a small num¬ 
ber of intimate^ friends. A lady constantly watched 
by her side, and M. RDbaglin, her secretary, once an 
officer iirthe old guard* used to read the journals to the 
angusfciiivalid^to-spsQk to her of France, to make her 
live agate in the lias— gone by. Hex appearance 
gave a painful impression. u> the f&w visitors who 
were admitted to her palace; her frame had become 
so attenuatedthst life seemed almost extinct; and yet, 
at the name ef France, or the Emperor, of her chil¬ 
dren,, the octogenarian ladyvrevtvedi there seemed to 
buthrenes still auoond.hen there was still a powerful 
voice on herl£fp<end the lightning of Napoleon’s look 
is her eyes. Ever since the fall of the Emperor, the 
mo the r, whaau children had mounted so many thrones, 
had received ne ether news from her family than 
ed into his fwivmsr catena* a* apartment which is*’ rtiose eP mourning. The last blow that struck her 
hung round witirttopto— aft the gjkaj of bis Impend wns the death of the Prince— de flteotfort, to whom 
brother. There every zelier ha— a victorious name, she was pnrtictriarly attached Hear women have had 
mod calls to rathdmr impsristiribtfr reooRection. The — many five*re of fortune heaped upon them, and 
Prince showed, n— the —ton which Napoleon wore I few have Had to drink more deeply of the dregs of the 
at die battle of Manage. ‘When the victory war cup e# mu fortune. On the 2?th< of January, she fell 
gained,’ said he, * my brotirer presented tfnrsabre to j into a cold stupor that: aifcreaeti bar devoted friends, 
me.’ ” Madame Eststia, wt— seemed to enjoy a roe- 1 and Cardinal Fe—h* her brasher; wan summoned; a 
lancholy pleasure ia lt ste ni ag tans, now covered her ! slight amelioration teak pine* after Manor three days; 
lace with her withered hand* and the tears trieJded the sacraments were, however,. administered ; her 
between her fingers. . ; malady returned with redoubted v iel en an on the 1st 

The walls of the —lean is witieh I had the inter- of February ; and on the 2d she expires^ retaining 
view with Napoleon's mother were hung with family J her faultier ta the last, and sinking, to. —t calmly 
portraits, painted by celebrated French artists. There | and peaceab ly. 
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